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CHAPTER   I. 

TIP  THE   OCKLAWAHA. 

A  QUEER-LOOKING  little  steamboat,  short, 
clumsily  built,  but  persistently  energetic,  was 
puffing  its  tortuous  way  up  the  narrow  Ockla- 
waha;  and  two  tall  boys,  aged  respectively 
fourteen  and  fifteen,  stood  well  forward  on 
the  scant  deck,  watching  with  alert  and  deeply 
interested  attention  the  ever-changing  shores 
of  the  stream. 

It  was  early  morning  in  mid-April,  with  a 
clear  sky  and  a  gentle  breeze;  the  recent  rains 
had  been  followed  by  very  warm  sunshine,  and 
now  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  water-plants  \\ 
full  of  foliage,  flowers,  and  contrasting  colors. 
Puffs  of  mingled  pi-rf  nines  passed  down  the 
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air;  the  songs  of  birds  broke  now  and  again 
from  the  blooming  thickets,  accompanied  by 
a  dewy  and  woodsy  freshness  that  filled  the 
boys  with  an  indescribable  enthusiasm  for  they 
knew  not  what  sort  of  adventure  or  experience. 
Their  faces  showed  their  exhilaration. 

These  boys  were  cousins  (their  fathers  were 
brothers,  and  partners  in  business  in  New 
York) ;  and  you  would  rarely  meet  two 
stronger,  healthier,  honester  looking  lads. 
They  had  earned  a  long  vacation  from  school 
by  heroic  study  and  a  high  grade  of  achieve- 
ment; and  now,  strong,  happy,  full  of  all  man- 
ner of  romantic  visions,  but  bent  on  practical 
and  rational  enjoyment  of  their  outing,  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Ocala,  where  they  would 
visit  their  aunt. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  they  had  ever 
been  in  the  South,  though  they  had  read  many 
books  descriptive  of  the  "Sunny  Land;  "  and 
it  cannot  be  thought  strange  that  they  were 
using  their  eyes  to  the  best  advantage. 

Louis  Holt  was  the  elder  boy,  Rhett  Holt 
was  the  younger ;  but  they  were  almost  exactly 
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of  the  same  stature,  and  bore  a  strong  family 
resemblance  to  each  other. 

As  the  busy,  fussy  little  boat  steamed  up 
the  river  against  the  slow  current,  our  young 
friends  found  much  to  converse  about.  Every- 
thing they  saw  was  new  and  strange  to  them. 
The  water  had  a  peculiar  dusky  color,  although 
it  was  clear ;  the  trees  and  smaller  plants  were 
nearly  all  different  from  those  they  had  seen 
in  the  North,  while  the  birds  in  the  water, 
and  those  that  flitted  about  in  the  foliage, 
were  strange  and  interesting. 

"  This  is  well  worth  coming  a  thousand  miles 
to  see,"  said  Rhett,  leaning  over  the  low  rail 
to  look  away  under  the  boughs  of  the  trees, 
and  watch  the  flight  of  some  snowy  herons, 
as  they  winged  their  way  over  a  wide  pond. 
"It  is  a  wilder  and  stranger  country  than  I 
ever  dreamed  of  seeing." 

"Shouldn't  you  like  camping  out  on  the 
shore  of  a  little  lake  like  that  yonder?"  in- 
quired Louis,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "  What 
shooting  ami  fishing  and  lni;itin^,  and  all  that, 
we  could  have  !  " 
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"  Yes ;  and  the  bird-skins  we  could  collect, 
and  the  botanical  specimens ;  it's  a  real  para- 
dise—  at  least,  it  looks  like  it." 

And  so  it  did  look ;  for  all  around  the  mar- 
gin of  the  water,  which  shone  with  a  subdued 
shimmer,  grew  tall  flags  and  grasses  and  flower- 
ing water-weeds  against  a  background  of  dusky 
palms  and  other  tropical  trees.  But  even  while 
tlu'y  were  speaking,  the  little  steamer  whisked 
around  a  short  bend  of  the  river,  and  bore 
them  on  through  new  and  ever-changing  scenes. 
Here  the  banks  were  higher,  and  the  rich  hum- 
mock lands  were  covered  with  immense,  wide- 
armed  live-oaks.  Some  settler  had  cleared  a 
considerable  space,  and  planted  an  orange  grove, 
in  the  midst  of  which  his  comfortable  house 
was  set  like  a  bird's  nest.  The  trees  were 
white,  with  sprays  of  bloom. 

"That  must  be  a  charming  place.  I  should 
like  to  live  there,"  said  Rhett,  throwing  one 
leg  over  the  rail  and  resting  at  ease,  his  hat 
tilted  back  and  his  face  beaming.  "I'm  going 
to  beg  father  to  buy  an  orange  grove,  and  build 
us  a  winter  home  somewhere  down  here;  then 
we  can  come  every  winter." 
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"Til  just  do  that,  too,  Rhett;  I  know  it 
would  be  splendid,"  assented  Louis. 

On  panted  and  paddled  the  boat,  now  along 
a  straight,  narrow  lane  of  water  between  dark 
forest  walls,  then  this  way  and  that,  amid  the 
snake-like  wrigglings  of  the  stream,  and  anon 
ploughing  briskly  through  a  broad  and  placid 
lake,  out  of  which,  here  and  yonder,  rose  clumps 
of  cypress-trees,  whose  curious  "  knees  "  or  bul- 
ging roots  looked  like  squat  men  wading  in 
the  water,  as  the  motion  of  the  vessel  sent  them 
to  the  rear. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Rhett,  "  that  all  this 
appears  to  me  as  if  we  were  gliding  right  on 
into  fairy-land,  or  into  some  dim,  mysterious 
country  of  dreams  and  romance?  I've  read  in 
stories  about  such  places  as  this  we  seem  to 
be  approaching,  a  place  where  strange  things 
happen,  and  unheard-of  beings  live.** 

The  bough-masses  of  the  woods  reached  out 
over  the  river  and  almost  came  together,  mak- 
ing a  tender  twilight,  into  which  a  slender 
strip  of  blue  sky  peeped  down  with  a  bird-egg 
gleam,  while  the  rustle  of  the  breeze  in  the 
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thick  foliage  was  plainly  heard,  despite  the 
noise  of  the  boat. 

"It  is  like  things  in  poetry  and  stories,"  re- 
sponded Louis,  leaning  against  the  rail,  and 
throwing  back  his  head  so  as  to  look  dreamily 
up  at  the  streak  of  blue.  "  Those  old  Span- 
iards, you  remember,  De  Soto  and  Ponce  de 
Leon,  had  it  in  their  heads  that  this  was  a 
land  of  mysteries,  where  pearls  and  gold  were 
hidden,  and  where  a  fountain  of  eternal  youth 
flowed  out  of  the  ground." 

"No  wonder  they  had  such  thoughts.  I'm 
just  as  full  of  them  this  very  minute  as  I  can 
be.  Oh!  See!  Look!  Yonder!  Yonder!" 

A  broad-winged  bird,  red  and  shining  like  a 
flame,  floated  through  the  air  among  the  trees. 

Deeper  and  deeper  they  were  borne  into  the 
strange  wilderness  ;  and  as  the  day  wore  on 
toward  night-fall,  and  the  shadows  began  to 
thicken,  a  double  meaning  of  romance  was 
added  to  every  mass  of  vines  and  swinging 
moss,  and  to  every  long  vista  of  darkening 
water. 

"I  feel  as  if  something  uncommon  and  —  and 
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—  and  weird  were  going  to  happen,"  said  Rhett; 
"I  can't  get  rid  of  it." 

"So  do  I,"  said  Louis.  "Isn't  it  singular 
that  we  both  feel  so?" 

"Yes,  it  is;  but  I  suppose  there  is  nothing 
in  it;  it's  just  the  newness  and  the  strange- 
ness of  this  country." 

"Perhaps  so;  I  don't  know." 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed ; 
but  behind  the  laugh  was  a  feeling  quite  in- 
describable, like  a  hovering,  misty  expectation 
or  foreboding  of  some  approaching  experience 
that  would  not  outline  itself  fully,  but  seemed 
on  the  point  of  arriving.  More  and  more  the 
wilderness  through  which  they  sped  seemed  an 
unknown  country  waiting  for  them  to  explore 
it,  and  n-udy  t<>  «»pen  countless  wonders  to  their 
eyes.  Something  like  a  dream  hovered  in  the 
•.ml  there  was  a  pervading  sense  of  the 
primeval  and  the  remote  in  every  thought 
:vil  iii  their  minds. 

Now  and  a^ain  the  boat  was  stopped  to 
at  some  scarcely  visible  landing  a  pack- 
age, or  to  take  on  a  lank  and  cadaverous- 
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looking  piney-woods  passenger,  who  usually 
bore  a  long  gun,  and  wore  the  old-time  coon- 
skin  bullet-pouch  with  its  crooked  powder- 
horn  and  wicked  looking  case-knife.  These 
men  had  little  to  say  to  the  boys,  and  spoke 
very  little  to  one  another;  they  were  silent 
and  solemn,  sallow  and  quiet,  gazing  into 
vacancy. 

Just  after  nightfall,  when  the  moon  was  up 
and  everything  in  the  landscape  wore  a  shim- 
mering halo,  one  of  the  deck-hands,  a  sturdy 
negro,  came  upon  the  deck  to  do  some  work, 
and  went  about  singing  in  a  soft  falsetto 
voice.  The  tune  was  a  catching  one ;  a  mel- 
ody, half  melancholy,  half  joyous,  in  which 
Rhett,  who  was  a  born  lover  of  music,  found 
something  exquisitely  fascinating.  It  was  one 
of  those  haunting  airs  that  get  into  one's 
brain,  one  scarcely  knows  how  or  why,  arid 
hums  and  resounds  softly  like  a  restless  echo 
from  some  remote  exquisitely  tantalizing  mem- 
ory. 

"What  is  that  air?"  inquired  Rhett;  "I 
surely  have  heard  it  before,  but  where  and 
when?" 
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"I  was  just  asking  that  very  question  of 
myself,"  responded  Louis.  4  It  has  a  familiar 
and  yet  a  strangely  touching  sound." 

"  It  is  just  like  this  country  we  are  going 
through,"  said  Rhett,  laughing  and  shrugging 
his  shoulders;  "something  we  have  known  and 
have  all  but  forgotten." 

"What  an  idea!"  exclaimed  Louis.  "But 
it  does  give  one  that  sort  of  impression." 

The  negro,  with  mop  and  pail  in  hand, 
came  nearer,  and  they  caught  some  of  the 

:--ls  that  rolled  so  sweetly  from  his  heavy 
yet  flexible  lips  :  — 

44  He's  a  rover,  he's  a  glider,  he's  a  ranger, 

II.  s  a  slider,  he's  a  hider,  oh,  he's  old  1 
He's  a  young  one,  he's  a  bold  one,  he's  a  stranpT  ; 
Wln-n  thrv  iiinuldrd  him  tin-  moulder  broke  tin-  mould. 
That's  the  young  Ocala  boy, 
'Unit's  the  old  Ocala  boy, 

Hint's  the  boy,  oh,  the  boy,  the  boy,  the  boy  ! 
Tin-  hoy  with  th«>  heart  as  pure  as  gold." 


Kli.-tt  and  Louis  lUirurd  :  tin-  words,  with 
now  a  dasli  of  Immor,  now  a  strain  of  sing- 
ularly suited  pathos,  went  quavering  au  ay 
through  the  still  twilight  woods. 
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k>What  song  is  that  you're  singing,  Tucker?" 
inquired  Louis. 

The  negro  leaned  on  his  mop  and  grinned, 
as  if  ashamed  of  himself. 

"Dat's  de  c  Ocala  Boy,'  sah." 

"  It's  very  sweet  —  a  fine  melody,"  said 
Rhett. 

"Yah,  sah,  w'en  it's  half  sung,  it's  power- 
ful poo'ty.  Ef  I  had  my  ole  banjer  wid  me ; 
but  I  done  lef  it  at  home." 

Louis  was  just  at  the  point  of  asking  for 
another  stanza  of  the  song  when  the  master 
of  the  boat  came  on  deck,  and  Tucker  flew 
at  his  mop  as  if  he  meant  to  scour  a  hole 
through  the  deck  floor. 

The  head-light  of  the  boat  was  lit,  and  sent 
a  red  glare  along  the  water.  The  foliage  on 
either  bank  caught  a  glow  from  the  reflec- 
tion ;  and  the  dark  tree-boles  looked  like 
massive  columns  in  some  church,  whose  inter- 
minable aisles  ran  away  into  darkness  too 
dense  for  any  ray  to  penetrate. 

The  boat  had  been  greatly  delayed  by  a 
number  of  stops  at  certain  points,  and  by  one 
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or  two  accidents  in  turning  the  abrupt  curves 
of  the  river;  but  this  lack  of  speed  did  not 
trouble  the  boys,  for  even  so  leisurely  a  jour- 
ney could  not  let  them  see  enough.  They 
remained  on  deck  until  far  into  the  night, 
wide  awake,  watching  the  obstructed  moonlight 
struggle  witli  the  flaring  lines  of  red  from  the 
boat's  prow,  while  the  crew  of  the  doughty 
little  craft  worked  like  heroes  to  "  pole  "  her 
off  whenever  she  ran  her  nose  into  the  bank. 

When  at  last  the  boys  went  to  their  bunks 
to  sleep,  they  found  it  hard  to  compose  their 
minds  for  rest.  Visions  floated  before  their 
eyes,  and  in  their  ears  rang  the  captivating 
and  mystifying  strains  of  the  "  Ocala  Boy." 

Louis  heard  Rhett  whistling  the  air  softly 
under  his  breath,  and  somehow  the  jar  and 
impulse  of  the  engine  and  wheels  took  on 
just  the  rhythm  of  the  song.  But  sleep  came 
at  last  to  both  at  once,  as  the  boat  again 
Stuck  fa>t  at  :i  Ix-nd. 

When  they  awoke  they  thought  it  was  day, 
and  jumped  out  of  bed.  By  the  motion  they 
knew  that  the  boat  was  in  a  straight  stretch 
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of  the  river,  *  and  was  bowling  along  at  a 
lively  rate.  Hurrying  on  their  clothes,  they 
went  on  deck  to  find  that  the  moon  was 
under  heavy  fog-clouds  and  that  the  dark- 
ness was  deeper  than  ever.  One  man  stood 
well  forward  near  the  rail  with  his  back 
toward  them,  so  that  they  could  not  see 
his  face ;  but  his  form  was  erect,  strong,  and 
finely  proportioned,  as  it  was  clearly  outlined 
against  the  steady  glare  of  the  head-light. 
At  a  glance  the  boys  knew  that  he  was  a 
new  passenger,  who  had  come  on  board  while 
they  were  in  bed.  Their  first  look  at  him, 
too,  impressed  them  with  a  sense  of  the 
man's  superior  physique.  His  posture  was 
at  once  striking  and  natural,  graceful,  firm, 
indicative  of  great  strength,  and  suggestive 
of  that  nimbleness  that  belongs  to  the  body 
of  wild  animals.  His  head  was  large,  and 
well-poised  above  broad,  rather  heavy,  but 
superbly  turned  shoulders,  and  he  appeared 
to  be  nearly  six  feet  tall. 

When    he    turned    about    and    faced    them, 
as  he  presently  did,  the   movement   was  that 
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of  ease   and   grace    combined   with   unstudied 
dignity. 

Khett  and  Louis  were  moving  toward  the 
stranger,  but  they  stopped  short  as  he  turned, 
for  there  was  something  in  his  face  that  al- 
most startled  them;  it  was  the  face  of  a  very 
old  man,  whose  hair  and  beard  were  as  white 
U  snow.  He  looked  at  them,  and  they  could 
see  by  the  light  of  the  boat's  great  torch  that 
his  gaze  was  steady  and  searching.  The  lines 
of  his  face  were  strong  and  deep,  and  there 
was  an  expression  of  grim  good  humor  min- 
gled with  an  unfathomable  reserve  about  his 
mouth  and  deep-set  eyes.  His  white  hair 
was  short  and  curly  ;  his  snowy  beard  de- 
scended in  a  wavy  mass  far  down  over  his 
broad  chest.  There  was  nothing  very  pecu- 
liar in  his  dress;  but  it  had  a  sort  of  an- 
tique set  about  it,  as  if  lie  \\.-re  very  precise 
and  very  clean  in  his  habits,  and  held  to  <»ld- 
i'.i>hioned  notions  of  personal  adornment.  At 
el  not  studied  the  latent  turns  of 
fashion.  Still,  his  clotln-s  were  of  the  best 
material,  and  showed  him  to  be  a  gentleman 
in  outward  :ice. 
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The  boys  stood  looking  at  him,  unable  for 
the  time  to  realize  that  it  might  be  considered 
rude  to  stare  in  such  a  way. 

"Good-morning,  young  gentlemen,"  said  the 
stranger  in  a  rich,  deep  bass  voice.  "  You 
are  out  early  this  morning." 

"Yes,  we  thought  it  was  day  when  we  first 
got  up,"  said  Louis;  "but  it  seems  that  we 
were  mistaken." 

The  man  came  near  them,  and  they  felt  his 
influence.  It  was  as  if  they  stood  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  great  and  famous  person  like 
Napoleon  or  Shakespeare.  There  was  no  way 
of  accounting  for  this  feeling  ;  it  seemed  to 
be  engendered  by  a  magnetic  force  flowing 
from  the  centres  of  that  old  man's  being  as 
he  stood  there  looking  down  at  them  half 
playfully,  half  sternly,  his  whole  expression 
suggesting  some  hidden  and  suppressed  power. 
They  never  before  had  seen  a  man  who  looked 
so  venerable,  so  extremely  aged,  and  yet  so 
singularly  youthful  and  vigorous. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  demanded,  his 
voice  deep  as  the  vibration  of  a  great  drum. 
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"To  Ocala,"  answered  Rhett. 

"  And  where  are  you  from  ?  "  continued  the 
man. 

••  \Ve  are  from  New  York." 

"Your  names?" 

The  boys  glanced  at  each  other  somewhat 
confused. 

The  man  laughed  in  the  same  heavy  tone. 

"You'll  meet  the  Ocala  boy  when  you  arrive 
at  the  town,  I  hope,"  he  added.  "  You'll  have 
a  good  time  if  you  get  acquainted  with  him." 

Rhett  plucked  up  courage,  and  gave  the  man 
their  names. 

••  Well,  I'm  glad  you've  come,  my  young 
men,  very  glad  you've  come,"  he  went  on, 
when  Rhett  had  ended.  "  You  look  like  a 
pair  of  jolly  fellows,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
be  of  service  to  you.  I've  been  knocking 
about  in  this  region  for  some  time,  and  I 
know  a  few  things  that  will  interest  you." 

He  nihln-il  his  hands  together  while  he  was 
speaking,  and  smiled  out  through  his  superb 
1  in  a  patriarchal  way. 

Meantime  day  was  dawning,  and  the  sounds 
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of  life  were  beginning  to  fill  the  woods.  The 
limpkins  and  snake-birds  were  on  the  water, 
and  up  in  the  tree-tops  the  woodpeckers  were 
astir. 

The  boys  stood  close  together ;  and  while 
they  felt  the  nameless  thrill  of  delight  which 
comes  out  of  the  heart  of  nature  in  a  strange, 
tropical  wilderness,  they  waited  with  almost 
suspended  breath  for  the  man  to  speak.  They 
half  expected  some  mysterious  revelation. 
Everything  had  conspired,  as  it  were,  to  touch 
their  imagination,  and  set  it  to  flowing  in  a 
new  channel  among  vague  yet  romantically 
fascinating  suggestions.  Doubtless  it  was 
largely  fancy  that  made  the  stately  old  man 
appear  so  unlike  other  men  to  them.  They 
were  in  a  degree  intoxicated  with  the  climate 
and  the  great  change  of  scenery,  so  that  their 
eyes  were  over-stimulated,  and  their  ears  over- 
sensitive. Even  the  voices  of  the  birds  were 
like  hints  of  precious  mysteries. 

"You  haven't  asked  me  for  my  name,"  the 
stately  stranger  presently  added;  "but  I'm 
not  offended,  not  in  the  least." 
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"Oh,  I  meant  to  ask  you,  sir,"  said  Rhett 
quickly,  in  a  deprecating  tone. 

"  Call  me  Hiram." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  —  Mr.  Hiram,"  Louis  ven- 
tured. 

"  Not  Mr.  Hiram ;  just  Hiram.  There's  no 
Mr.  to  my  name;  nothing  at  all  but  Hiram, 
do  you  understand?" 

The  boys  both  said  that  they  understood, 
and  after  a  few  words  further  Hiram  turned 
from  them  and  walked  to  another  part  of  the 
deck. 

"  Isn't  he  strange  ?  " 

"And  grand  looking?" 

"Named  Hi  rum  I" 

They  half  whispered  these  sentences  and 
laughed ;  but  somehow  they  felt  that  they 
\\vre  still  under  some  subtle  spell  exerted  by 
that  wonderful  old  man,  whose  stately  air  and 
fine,  handsome  face  had  made  such  an  unac- 
countable impression  in  their  minds. 

As  daylight  broadened,  the  little  boat  ap- 
peared to  gather  new  energy,  pulling  along  in 
slowly  narrowing  river,  \vhirh  was  now 
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only  wide  enough  to  show  a  slender  margin 
of  rippling  water  on  either  side  between  the 
gunwale. and  the  bank. 

Rhett  and  Louis  found  themselves  mightily 
startled  when,  as  they  stood  side  by  side  at 
the  rail,  gazing  straight  over  the  prow,  sud- 
denly a  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  the  shoulder 
of  each.  They  looked  up,  and  saw  Hiram 
gazing  seriously  first  at  one,  then  at  the  other, 
his  deep-set,  clear  gray  eyes  seeming  to  search 
their  very  souls. 

"  I've  been  expecting  you  for  a  long  while," 
he  said,  speaking  slowly  and  with  grave  em- 
phasis. "  I've  been  watching  for  you.  You 
just  suit  me.  You  are  my  boys.  Do  you  hear 
what  Hiram  says?" 

They  looked  at  him,  half  afraid,  half  inclined 
to  laugh  outright;  but  they  remained  silent 
while  he  shook  them  with  rough  gentleness 
as  if  to  show  them  his  immense  strength  of 
arm  and  hand. 

"When  you  arrive  at  Ocala,  look  out  for 
me,  you  understand;  and  for  the  Ocala  Boy. 
We're  going  to  put  you  through,  the  Ocala  Boy 
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and  I,  and  give  you  something  to  remember 
as  long  as  you  live.  You  can't  get  away  from 
us,  and  you  needn't  try.  But  here's  Silver 
Spring  Run  just  ahead,  and  I  must  run.  Good- 
by  till  we  meet  again.  Be  good  boys,  and  re- 
member Hiram/' 

He  turned  abruptly  away,  and  went  into  the 
cabin.  A  few  moments  later  the  boat  was 
stopped,  and  they  saw  him  step  ashore  and  go 
off  through  the  woods. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SILVER   SPRING. 

sort  of  a  man  do  you  call  that  ?  " 
said  Rhett,  as  the  stranger,  walking  with  a 
light,  swift,  springy  step,  passed  out  of  sight 
among  the  trees.  "  Ugh !  I  feel  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder  still,  and  what  a  voice ! " 

"  And  his  name  is  just  Hiram  !  "  exclaimed 
Louis ;  and  they  fell  to  laughing  heartily. 
"  Not  even  Mr.  Hiram  !  " 

"  Hiram,"  chuckled  Rhett,  "just  as  we  say 
Job  or  Mohammed  or  Charlemagne  !  " 

"  Well,  he  looks  like  a  fellow  of  that  sort," 
said  Louis.  "  I  never  saw  a  man  of  his  age 
who  was  so  handsome  and  so  —  so  —  well,  I 
don't  know  what,  —  so  fascinating." 

"  And  yet  I  feel  queer  about  him." 
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"So  do  I." 

44  It's  an  adventure  to  have  seen  him." 

M  Yes.  Do  you  know  that  I  should  expect 
to  find  the  old  lamp  of  the  4  Arabian  Nights ' 
in  his  pocket." 

Rhett  laughed  reflectively. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  surprising,"  he  remarked. 
i%  Why,  his  very  voice  is  a  mystery." 

Louis  shook  his  head,  and  remained  silent  a 
long  while. 

Slowly  the  boat  rounded  into  Silver  Spring 
Run,  which  is  a  beautiful  little  river,  scarcely 
more  than  a  brook.  The  country  was  chan- 
ging rapidly  ;  the  gently  rolling  pine-lands  al- 
ternated with  stretches  of  flat,  thicket-covered 
country  in  whose  tangled  masses  of  vines, 
BKMM0,  and  air-plants  the  birds  \\eiv  sin^in^ 
noisily.  Whether  it  was  the  change  in  the 
weather  or  the  effect  of  the  scenery,  I  cannot 
say;  but  the  boys  began  to  breathe  more  natu- 
rally and  to  feel  more  at  ease  as  the  woods 
opened,  and  they  could  see  cattle  browsing  on 
the  slopes,  and  pigs  rooting  in  the  mud  ah»n^ 
the  low  banks  of  the  run.  These  brought  them 
back  to  the  common  realities  of  1 
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"  This  voyage  up  the  (X'klawaha  has  been  a 
kind  of  dream  to  me,"  said  Louis,  after  there 
had  been  a  long  silence  between  them  ;  "  and 
it  seems  as  if  I'd  been  an  age  on  this  boat." 

M  Why,  yes,"  said  Rhett,  "  it  must  be  at 
least  a  month  since  we  parted  with  Hiram!" 

"  Don't  speak  of  that  man ;  it  makes  me 
uneasy,"  Louis  exclaimed ;  "  and  besides,  I 
don't  believe  we  ever  saw  him  at  all." 

"  Now  your  imagination  is  running  away 
with  you.  Next  thing  you'll  say  that  we've 
never  heard  of  the  Ocala  Boy ! " 

"  Oh,  well,  it's  all  nonsense.  A  queer  coun- 
try, queer  people,  all  out  of  the  world,  and 
plump  full  of  romance ;  a  region  of  dreams, 
and  flowers  and  fruits,  and  birds  and  snakes, 
and  alligators  and  cracker-folks,  and  " 

"But  look!"  interrupted  Rhett,  "we've  run 
into  a  blind  alley,  and  just  see  what  clear 
water  lies  under  us  !  " 

Looking  over  the  rail  and  down,  it  seemed 
;i>  if  they  were  in  mid-air  floating  in  a  bal- 
loon ;  the  water  was  so  transparent  that  it  was 
almost  invisible,  and  so  deep  that  (although  the 
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smallest  pebble  on  the  bottom  appeared  of  nat- 
ural size)  it  made  them  dizzy  as  they  gazed. 

*•  Wonderful !  "  cried  Louis.  "  This  must  be 
Silver  Spring." 

"  It  is,"  said  the  boat's  captain,  who  had 
come  up  behind  them.  "Here  is  where  you 
get  off." 

They  looked  about,  and  saw  a  small  wharf 
near  by,  and  a  large  hotel  on  a  little  rise  over- 
looking the  silvery  depths  of  the  spring.  The 
sun  was  now  far  up ;  the  air  was  warm,  but 
not  hot,  with  just  a  hint  of  the  sea  in  it ; 
and  there  was  a  fruity  suggestion  in  the  min- 
gled perfumes  that  came  on  every  breath  from 
orchards  in  the  distance. 

A  group  of  persons,  mostly  ladies,  had 
formed  on  the  rude  platform  to  watch  the 
boat  come  in.  Probably  some  of  them  were 
hoping  to  see  friends  from  the  North.  They 
all  looked  sun-browned  and  healthy,  and  full  of 
happy  life  as  they  shook  their  handkerchiefs 
and  \va\vd  tln-ir  hands  at  the  captain  stand- 
ing at  the  prow. 

It  was  a  bright  ending  to  the  little  voyage; 
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the  boys  felt  it,  for  their  faces  were  aglow ; 
and  if  any  gloom  made  by  the  dark  swamps 
and  the  apparent  mystery  of  some  things  that 
had  happened  could  cling  to  their  minds  after 
coming  out  upon  that  lovely  scene,  the  sound 
of  merry  voices  and  the  sight  of  the  happy 
people  on  the  landing  could  not  fail  to  drive  it 
away. 

They  were  glad  to  get  ashore.  Their  bag- 
gage was  tumbled  after  them ;  and  very  soon 
they  found  themselves  in  their  room  at  the 
hotel,  where  they  purposed  staying  for  a  few 
days  before  going  on  to  Ocala. 

After  getting  rid  of  the  grime  of  travel,  and 
when  they  had  changed  their  clothes,  it  was 
pleasant  to  sit  a  while  by  the  window  and  talk 
over  all  that  had  happened  to  them  since  set- 
ting out  from  home.  It  was  as  if  they  could 
look  back  and  see  their  route  zig-zag  through 
the  country  like  a  line  sketched  on  a  map. 
But  why  was  it  that  their  minds  would  keep 
turning  to  one  person  that  they  had  met,  and 
why  would  the  name  Hiram  keep  ringing  in 
their  heads? 
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"  What  do  you  suppose  the  old  man  meant 
by  saying  that  we  belonged  to  him?"  Rhett 
presently  inquired. 

Louis  looked  up  out  of  a  revery,  and  with 
a  puzzled  smile,  said,  — 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell.  He  seemed  to  be  in 
such  dead  earnest,  too,  as  if  he  meant  just  what 
he  said.  And  where  do  you  suppose  he  went 
to,  off  there  in  the  woods?" 

"  That's  a  question.  I  couldn't  see  any  sign 
of  a  house,  could  you  ?  " 

"  There  wasn't  any.  He  appeared  to  be 
going  right  into  the  deepest  and  strangest  part 
of  the  wilderness." 

"  Well,  there's  one  thing  sure,  I  don't  care 
about  ever  seeing  him  again/' 

"  And  still  lie  was  pleasant ;  there  was  some- 
tliing  about  him  that  drew  a  fellow  to  him, 
and  made  an  impression  that  wasn't  bad." 

"  That's  true  ;  but  I  feel  almost  scared  when 
I  remember  his  voice  and  the  way  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  me." 

"Oh,  I  guess  that  he  is  just  one  of  tlu>  <• 
breezy,  hearty,  yet  queer  old  fellows  who 
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take  liberties  with  everybody  and  think  they're 
doing  great  things.  Some  old  men  fancy 
that  boys  don't  know  anything." 

"  Hiram  might  safely  depend  upon  our  not 
knowing  much  about  him  or  anything  in  this 
queer  country." 

"  I  suppose  that  he  saw  how  green  we  were 
and  he  wanted  to  mystify  us  a  little." 

"  Did    you    notice     how    heavy    his    hands 

9*  « 

"  Yes ;  when  he  grabbed  my  shoulder  I 
thought  he  meant  to  throw  me  overboard." 

"All  the  same,  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  bear; 
wonder  how  long  it  will  be  till  dinner  ?  " 

They  looked  out  of  the  window  into  the 
dusky  foliage  of  the  semi-tropical  trees  where 
the  balmy  wind  was  stirring  the  sprays  and 
where  a  dreamy  shimmer  of  gold  glanced 
through  the  rifts. 

"  I  half  expect  to  wake  up  presently  in  my 
bed  at  home,"  said  Louis.  "  Don't  you  believe 
we  are  dreaming  ?  " 

Kliett  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 

"  It's  all  too  strange  and  new  —  too  real  and 
yet  too  romantic  for  a  dream." 
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When  the  boys  went  down  to  dinner,  in 
parsing  through  the  hall  next  to  the  parlors 
they  met  two  little  girls,  who  looked  half 
shyly,  half  inquisitively  at  them,  as  if  to  say  : 
M  \\Y  wonder  where  you  are  from,  and  if  you 
are  good,  sociable,  honest  boys  who  wouldn't 
e  too  much."  One  of  the  girls  had  long, 
curled  golden  hair,  and  her  large  eyes  were 
blue  as  violets ;  the  other  was  dark,  with  eyes 
and  hair  like  twilight;  both  were  smiling, 
and  as  the  boys  passed  them  it  was  like  a 
sweet  echo  from  home  to  hear  their  voices  so 
clear  and  happy.  The  boys  had  sisters  at 
home,  bright,  loving,  darling  sisters,  whose 
faces  and  forms  rose  in  their  memory  at  sight 
of  these  pretty  little  strangers.  Somehow  the 
:;ince  seemed  to  diminish  for  a  moment, 
and  they  felt  as  if  the  door  of  home  were  on 
the  point  of  opening  to  them. 

hotel  was  a  plain,  unpretentious,  but 
comfortable  building,  set  on  a  slight  swell  of 
ground  a  little  way  back  from  the  spring, 
which  is  the  fountain-head  of  the  run  into 
whirl i  the  boat  had  turned  from  the  Ockla- 
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waha.  Behind  it  the  woods  were  unbroken, 
and  all  about  were  clumps  of  orange-trees  and 
beds  of  blooming  tropical  plants.  Everywhere 
the  keen  but  faint  aroma  of  pine  resin  and 
the  elusive  fragrance  of  sweet  gums  and 
pungent  buds  made  the  air  good  to  breathe. 
While  the  boys  were  eating,  they  could  see 
through  the  windows  the  mocking-birds  flit- 
ting to  and  fro  in  the  fig-trees  and  scupper- 
nong  vines,  while  the  long  moss  hung  in 
heavy  festoons  from  the  live-oak  branches ; 
the  magnolia-trees  were  in  full  bloom,  their 
immense  snow-white  blossoms  shining  amid 
the  glossy  leaves.  A  string  band  was  playing 
not  far  away;  as  the  boys  finished  their  meal 
and  arose  to  leave  the  dining-room,  the  melody 
of  the  "  Ocala  Boy  "  filled  the  air. 

"  There  it  goes  again,"  said  Rhett,  "  and 
there  never  was  another  tune  so  sweet." 

They  went  out  on  the  broad  veranda  of  the 
hotel  to  stretch  their  limbs  and  get  used  to 
the  place,  and  to  cast  about  for  some  means  of 
exploring  their  surroundings  to  best  advan- 
tage. It  always  requires  a  day  or  two  to  rub 
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off  the  new  and  awkward  feeling  that  one  has 
on  arriving  at  a  strange  place,  especially  when 
one  has  travelled  a  long  way  either  southward 
or  northward  in  America.  The  change  is  so 
great  in  every  respect  that  it  seems  to  be- 
wilder one,  and  make  one's  understanding 
somewhat  dull. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  and  evening 
Rhett  and  Louis  wandered  around  rather  stu- 
pidly and  aimlessly.  Now  and  again,  they 
heard  something  said  about  the  Ocala  Boy. 
The  guests  of  the  hotel  mentioned  him  at 
supper;  but  neither  Louis  nor  Rhett  could  find 
out  much  about  him,  though  they  ventured 
to  make  inquiries  of  the  clerk  and  of  an  asth- 
matic gentleman  who  wore  green  spectacles. 
Ilhrtt  i-vni  \\vnt  s<>  far  as  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject to  the  colored  lad  who  answered  the  bell 
of  their  room. 

44  Cayn't  tell  yo'  much  'bout  dat  boy,  boss," 
said  that  young  African ;  "  but  I  s'pec'  f 'om 
w'at  I's  been  a  hearin'  'at  he's  a  plumb  holy 
terror,  that  boy  is.  Seem  lak  he  don't  know 
how  tcr  'have  hese'f  ;  but  jes*  set  de  whole 
country  a  gwine  wid  he  foolishness." 
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"  Does  he  live  in  Ocala  ?  "  inquired  Louis. 

"  D'know,  sab,  w'ere  he  lib.  Seem  lak  he 
jes*  kinder  lib  eroun'  loose,  mos'ly." 

"  What's  his  name  ?  " 

"  Dah  you's  too  hard  fo'  me.  Hain't  got 
no  name's  I  knows  ob,  'ceptin'  de  'Caller  Boy. 
Seem  lak  dat  name  'nough,  fo'  goodness  sake !  " 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Wha'  yo's  s'pose  I's  been  doin'  wid  my 
eyes  ef  I  hain't  seed  'im  ?  I's  not  been  sleep- 
in'  all  dis  time  w'at  I's  been  yar.  Bless  yo' 
soul,  no  !  I's  been  wide  erwake." 

"  How  does  he  look  ?     How  large  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  look,"  said  the  negro,  squinting  and 
wagging  his  head,  "  he  look  lak  he  don't  keer 
ef  de  worl'  bump  up  agin  de  sky  ;  dat's  how 
he  look.  How  big  is  he?  Jes'  a  leetle  big- 
ger'n  one  ob  you  all ;  but  he's  a  livin'  sight 
upon  dis  yea'th,  he  is." 

"  But  what  sort  of  a  looking  boy  is  he  ? " 
insisted  Louis  ;  "  handsome,  or  homely  ?  " 

"  Dat  boy  is  w'at  yo'  might  call  poo'ty. 
Yah,  sah,  fine  lookin',"  responded  the  colored 
boy,  with  eyes  half-closed  and  with  a  dreamy, 
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retrospective  expression  of  countenance.  "Dat 
boy  hiib  de  bigges'  blue  eyes  y o'  eber  saw  —  an' 
long,  long  yaller  ha'r —  an  fine  clo's,  hoo-ee  I 
He  jes'  shine  wid  bres'-pins,  an'  gole  chains, 
an'  watches,  an'  red-top  boots,  an'  —  an'  — 
hoo-ee  !  He  go  'roun'  lak  er  jay-bird  in  straw- 
berry time.  He  step  high,  le'me  tole  yo',  he 
step  high  I " 

The  bpys  laughed. 

"  Yo'  need'n  giggle  dat-a  way.  Yo'  jes' 
wait  tell  yo'  see'm.  Dat  boy's  pizen,  I  tell 
yo',  plumb  pizen.  He  kin  talk  lak  readin' 
offn  er  book,  an'  le'me  tole  yo',  w'at  he 
don't  know  ain't  wo'f  er  findin'  out.  Dey's 
no  way  er  gittin'  erhead  o'  him,  sho's  yo's 
bo'n.  Smaht!  he's  es  smaht  es  er  two-story 
preacher,  dat  boy  is  I  De  spellin'  book  an  de 
joggerfy  don't  'mount  ter  nuffin'  'tall.  He 
jes'  mangle  'em  right  up  in  no  time  an'  beg 
f<>'  mo'.  He's  er  rus'ler,  dat  boy  is  I" 

Rhett  and  Louis  would  have  been  glad  to 
ask  more  questions,  but  the  hall-boy  had  to 
As  he  shuffled  off  through  the  hall  he 
called  Lack  :  — 
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"  Mebbe  yo'  don't  b'lieb  w'at  I  tole  yo1 ;  but 
yo'  jes'  wait  tell  yo'  mek  dat  boy's  'quain- 
tance  !  Ef  he  don't  hustle  yo'  'roun'  an' 
show  yo'  de  wrinkles,  den  I  don't  know 
nuffin'." 

Next  day  the  boys  hired  a  skiff  and  had 
a  row  on  the  spring,  which  was  an  experi- 
ence never  to  be  forgotten.  The  water  was 
clearer  than  the  finest  plate  glass,  and  so  deep 
that  there  was  no  guessing  its  measure.  A 
pebble  dropped  into  it  went  down,  down, 
down,  glimmering  and  wavering  for  a  sur- 
prising length  of  time  before  it  reached  the 
bottom.  The  skiff,  owing  to  the  apparently 
unsubstantial  element  upon  which  it  floated, 
seemed  as  light  as  a  feather,  and  ready  at 
at  any  moment  to  be  blown  away  by  the 
breeze.  Each  crystal  wave  that  struck  it 
made  it  waver  strangely,  like  a  bird  in  the 
air,  while  the  sand  at  the  bottom  looked  as 
if  it  were  rising  and  receding  with  an  inde- 
scribable, sheeny  motion.  All  this  gave  an 
airy  sensation,  exhilarating  and  subtly  fasci- 
nating, like  that  we  have  when  we  dream  of 
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flying.  Moved  by  gentle  oar-strokes,  the  skiff 
skimmed  along  out  of  the  spring  and  into 
the  run. 

"  It  wouldn't  take  long  to  go  down  and 
see  Hiram,"  said  Louis.  "  I  feel  as  if  he 
might  be  watching  for  us  from  the  river- 
bank  down  there." 

"  Don't  you  know  it  seems  preposterous  to 
speak  to  me  of  an  old  man  in  that  way,"  re- 
marked Rhett. 

"In  what  way?" 

"  Why,  calling  him  Hiram." 

"  Well,  what  shall  we  call  him  ?  " 

Rhett  thought  a  moment,  and  then  burst 
out  laughing.  "  Mr.  Hiram  won't  do  !  " 

"  It's  just  too  absurd  I  What  sort  of  a  coun- 
try is  this,  anyway?"  he  exclaimed.  "I  have 
heard  of  lands  of  romance,  and  I've  read  nil 
sorts  of  fairy  stories;  but  this  beats  anything. 
What  sort  of  a  mystery  shall  we  run  into 
next,  I  wonder?" 
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CHAPTER   III. 

OCALA. 

THE  words  had  scarcely  left  his  mouth  when 
a  well-remembered  bass  voice  rolled  out  soft, 
deep,  and  clear  from  a  point  just  below  them ; 
and  they  saw  a  pirogue  come  from  under  some 
thick  boughs  that  overhung  the  water. 

"  Oho !  here  you  are  again,  my  fine  fellows. 
Glad  to  find  you  so  soon!" 

It  was  Hiram,  sitting  erect  and  majestic  in 
the  canoe.  His  face  was  beaming  with  delight. 
Evidently  he  was  glad  to  see  them. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  exclaimed  Louis. 

Rhett  gazed  in  silence.  His  surprise  and 
some  deeper  emotion  were  too  strong  to  find 
vent  in  any  form  of  words. 

"  You  haven't  set  out  on  your  return  to  the 
North,  I  hope,  my  boys?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Louis,  not  quite  able  to  master 
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his  feelings.  uNo,  sir;  we're  only  taking  a 
little  exercise." 

"  That's  good.  Exercise,  regular  habits, 
wholesome  food,  pure  thoughts,  and  a  happy 
heart  are  the  ingredients  of  a  long  life. 
There's  no  need  for  anyone  to  ever  grow  infirm. 
You  two  boys  ought  to  live  a  thousand  years, 
and  turn  into  live-oak  posts ! " 

He  brought  his  pirogue  alongside  of  their 
skiff,  and  shook  hands  with  them,  laughing  till 
his  l«m  jr.  wavy  white  beard  quivered  like  grass 
in  a  wind. 

"  You  don't  smoke,  or  drink  wine,  or  do  any 
filthy  thing  like  that,  do  you?" 

44  No,  sir,"  said  both  boys  at  once. 

44  That's  business ;  that's  the  way  to  begin  life. 

You'll  do  for  my  boys,  I  think ;  and  when  I  in- 

luce  you  to  the  Ocala  Boy,  you're  going  to 

have  a  glorious  time.     He's  a  jolly  chap,  that 

Ocala  Boy." 

44  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  him,"  ventured 
Kin  tt,  though  his  voice  was  not  just  right; 
"we've  heard  a  good  di-al  about  him." 

They  pulled  close  to  the  bank,  and  lu  Id  on  to 
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some  boughs  while  they  chatted.  Hiram,  in 
spite  of  a  certain  doubtful  feeling  in  the  hearts 
of  the  boys,  won  upon  Louis  and  Rhett.  He 
seemed  to  know  all  about  the  history  of  Florida, 
and  especially  about  the  lands,  the  orange 
groves,  and  timber.  He  knew  the  map  by 
heart,  particularly  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the 
region  round  about  Ocala.  He  told  them  many 
strange  and  curious  little  legends  of  the  In- 
dians who  formerly  held  the  country,  and  finally 
he  said :  — 

"  Do  you  know  that  when  De  Soto,  about  the 
year  1539,  landed  down  here  at  Tampa,  he  had 
a  boy  with  him  about  as  old  as  you  are  ?  Yes  ; 
that's  the  way  the  story  goes.  That  boy  has  a 
history,  the  most  wonderful,  perhaps,  that  was 
ever  told.  It  sounds  like  a  fairy  story;  and  if 
one  didn't  know  it  to  be  true  in  every  par- 
ticular, one  would  call  it  the  invention  of  some 
professional  fiction  maker,  whose  tales  you  read 
in  the  story  papers.  He  was,  indeed,  a  wonder- 
ful boy.  All  of  his  thoughts  were  pure,  all  of 
his  aims  were  noble ;  his  habits  were  clean,  his 
health  perfect,  his  tastes  simple,  and  his  man- 
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ners  always  kindly  and  pleasing.  How  he 
chanced  to  be  one  of  De  Soto's  followers  is 
not  known ;  but  he  came  with  the  Spaniards  to 
Florida,  and  was  lost  from  them  here  in  these 
wild  woods  not  far  from  the  spot  on  which  the 
beautiful  little  city  of  Ocala  now  stands. 

"  De  Soto  was  then  beginning  his  long,  ro- 
mantic journey  which  ended  more  than  three 
years  later  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  where  that  great  explorer  died.  Now,  this 
brave  and  good  boy  found  himself  alone,  lost, 
bewildered  in  this  strange  land,  without  means 
of  knowing  where  he  was,  or  which  way  to  go. 
The  woods  were  dark,  silent,  gloomy ;  wild 
animals  were  many  and  dangerous;  and  the  In- 
dians who  roamed  here  were  hostile  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  only  weapons  the  boy  had  were  a 
Spanish  cross-bow,  a  dozen  arrows,  or  quarrils, 
and  a  short  sword. 

"  Bewildered  and  dazed,  he  called  loudly  for 
his  companions ;  but  nothing  answered  him  save 
tin-  mocking  echo  of  his  own  voice,  that  seemed 
to  circle  around  in  the  dusky  spaces  of  the 
woods,  and  return  to  him.  His  IK  art 
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within  him,  and  he  sat  down  by  a  little  spring 
of  sparkling  water  that  bubbled  out  from  the 
roots  of  a  great  oak.  He  listened  in  vain  for 
the  note  of  a  bugle,  or  the  sound  of  a  voice,  or 
the  foot-fall  of  a  cavalier's  horse.  His  own 
horse  had  fallen  dead  of  some  sudden  disease 
an  hour  before.  Could  any  boy  be  left  in  a 
more  pitiable  condition  ?  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
He  sat  there  with  his  cross-bow  on  his  knee, 
and  tried  to  think ;  but  the  more  he  tried,  the 
more  confused  his  mind  became.  He  felt  more 
asleep  than  awake ;  all  around  him  seemed  to 
brood  the  silence  and  the  stillness  of  an  eternal, 
solemn  twilight;  the  whole  world  was  like  the 
vague,  floating,  wavering  body  of  a  dream; 
everything  looked  old,  shadowy,  and  mysterious ; 
and  he  felt  as  if  an  immeasurable  space  lay  be- 
tween him  and  all  the  circumstances  and  ex- 
periences of  his  past  life. 

"  How  long  he  sat  there  he  could  not  know ; 
it  was  as  if  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years  crept 
by.  He  knew  and  he  did  not  know  that  some 
great  change  slowly  came  over  him,  as  though 
sitting  there,  year  after  year,  he  were  passing 
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through  boyhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  drawing 
on  into  old  age.  The  wild  beasts  came  and 
looked  at  him  and  went  away ;  the  birds  lit 
near  him  without  fear;  and  the  snakes  crept 
past  him  on  their  way  to  the  swamps. 

"  At  last  something  whispered  softly  in  his 
ear :  '  Get  up,  my  son,  and  bathe  your  hands 
and  face  in  the  fountain.'  He  felt  compelled 
to  obey,  and  did  as  commanded.  Immediately  a 
sweet,  joyous  thrill  went  into  his  soul,  while  a 
great  noise  of  bird-song  swept  through  the  tree- 
tops,  and  a  hundred  pleasing  perfumes  stole 
along  the  air.  Everything  looked  fresh  and 
young;  even  the  old  gnarled  oaks  and  mag- 
nolias had  caught  in  a  twinkling  the  sappy  vigor 
of  thrifty  life.  Then  a  sort  of  universal  voice, 
coming  from  blooming  groves,  and  from  bub- 
bling springs,  and  from  happy  birds,  and  from 
b;il  my  winds,  said  to  him,  *  Welcome  to  us,  oh, 
pure  and  spotless  youth ! '  Two  birds  then  came 
wing  by  wing,  and  perched  near  him  on  a  low- 
h;mging  bough.  They  were  birds  just  like  the 
two  you  see  yonder  ;  look  I  " 

Rhett  and  Louis  turned  their  eyes  in  the  di- 
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rection  indicated,  and  saw  a  pair  of  little  green 
herons  wading  in  a  sheet  of  shallow  water  near 
the  run. 

"  Look  steadily  at  those  birds  for  three  min- 
utes, and  see  what  will  happen,"  said  the  old 
gentleman.  "  Don't  let  your  eyes  leave  them 
even  for  the  fraction  of  a  second." 

The  boys  did  as  lie  directed,  half  expecting 
to  witness  some  miraculous  thing ;  but  the 
birds,  in  their  peculiar  stately  yet  stilted  way, 
went  on  wading,  now  and  again  darting  their 
long,  sharp  beaks  into  the  water  to  spear  some 
small  fish  or  frog. 

When  the  time  was  up,  Rhett  turned  and  — 
Hiram  was  gone ! 

Louis  heard  Rhett  draw  a  deep,  startled 
breath,  and  he,  too,  looked  around. 

"Where  is  Hiram?"  he  cried. 

Pirogue  and  man  had  disappeared,  leaving 
not  even  a  ripple  behind.  The  boys  gazed 
about  in  astonishment,  and  then  looked  askance 
into  each  other's  eyes.  Their  faces  were  pale ; 
Rhett's  lips  actually  trembled  as  he  said,  — 

"  Let's  row  back  to  the  hotel." 
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Louis  took  up  the  oars  without  further  par- 
ley. They  did  not  acknowledge  to  each  other 
that  they  were  scared;  but  they  were  scared. 
Never  before  in  their  lives  had  such  a  feeling 
taken  possession  of  them.  They  had  a  sense  of 
chill  dread,  and  were  almost  afraid  to  look  be- 
hind them  for  fear  of  seeing  something  fright- 
ful, they  knew  not  what. 

Louis  bent  himself  to  the  oars  with  all  his 
might;  but  the  course  was  up-stream,  and,  al- 
though the  current  was  not  strong,  the  skiff 
moved  slowly. 

"  Was  there  ever  anything  so  strange  ?  "  said 
Rhett,  speaking  down  in  his  throat  with  a  sort 
of  shiver  in  his  voice.  "  I'm  afraid  that  this  is 
—  is  a  bad  country." 

Louis  was  working  too  hard  to  speak.  Beads 
of  sweat  were  shining  on  his  face,  and  he  was 
rowing  as  if  in  a  race.  He  felt  as  if  some  in- 
ble  pursuer  were  close  behind  him. 

"There  must  be  something  terrible  in  that 
old  man,"  Rhett  added,  still  a  little  hoarse  and 

shaky.  "  And  yet "  he  hesitated  for  a 

word. 
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They  were  passing  a  point  where  a  blooming 
thicket  of  bay  bushes  came  close  down  to  the 
stream's  edge,  and  the  boys  were  changing  seats 
so  that  Rhett  could  row  awhile,  when  Hiram's 
voice  called  to  them  with  deep,  bellowing  notes 
from  some  hidden  place  :  — 

"Oho!  my  boys;  I'm  not  done  with  you 
yet!" 

Rhett  came  near  falling  out  of  the  skiff,  and 
Louis  sank  back  on  the  seat  as  pale  as  a  ghost. 
Both  felt  weak  and  thoroughly  helpless ;  and 
yet,  if  it  had  been  to  save  their  lives,  they 
could  not  have  told  why  they  were  so  strangely 
affected. 

Rhett  was  the  first  to  rally. 

"  Give  me  the  oars,  quick  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
putting  on  a  spurt  of  energy.  "  We  must  get 
away  from  here." 

He  rowed  up  stream  with  all  his  might.  As 
he  did  so,  that  soft,  deep,  half-caressing  voice 
followed:  — 

"  Oho  !  Oho  !  you're  my  boys  ;  I'll  see  you 
again  soon.  Au  revoir" 

The    boys    felt    as    if    something   unearthly 
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and  uncanny  were  threatening  them  from  be- 
hind. They  were  actually  afraid  to  look  back. 
Rhett's  arms  ached  under  the  strain  to  which 
lie  was  putting  them,  and  the  sweat  trickled 
down  his  face. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  them  when  a  few 
moments  later  they  passed  some  ladies  in  a 
pretty  skiff ;  and  they  suddenly  felt  ashamed  of 
their  unreasonable  fear.  If  women  could  safely 
dally  along  these  green  and  woodsy  banks,  boys 
ought  not  to  show  uneasiness. 

Rhett  slacked  his  exercise,  and  presently 
rested  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  face. 

Then  the  boys  looked  at  each  other  and  could 
not  keep  from  laughing. 

44 1  have  blistered  my  hands,"  said  Rhett. 

M  \Ve  have  been  great  fools,"  Louis  added. 
M  What  was  there  to  run  away  from?  " 

44  Nothing,  I  guess ;  but,  say  what  you  please, 
that's  a  queer  old  man,  and  he's  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  work  some  trick  upon  us." 

44  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Louis  in  a  musing 
tone,  44it  seems  to  me  that  there's  a  queer 
atmosphere,  a  sort  of  dreamy,  half-way,  uiuval 
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mist  hanging  over  everything  since  we  came 
into  Florida." 

Rhett  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and  again 
took  up  the  oars. 

"No,  let  me,"  Louis  insisted;  "your  hands 
will  be  sore  enough." 

They  exchanged  seats,  and  Louis  pulled 
steadily  for  some  time  in  silence. 

Presently  Rhett  began  to  laugh,  and  said,  — 

*'  There  we  sat  gazing  at  that  little  heron,  ex- 
pecting something  miraculous  to  happen,  and 
in  the  meantime  old  man  Hiram  sneaked  off 
and  left  us.  What  green  ones  we  must  seem 
to  him !  I'll  bet  he's  laughing  at  us,  this 
minute." 

When  Rhett  and  Louis  returned  to  the  hotel 
at  Silver  Spring,  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  go  forthwith  to  Ocala ;  but  they  found  upon 
inquiry  that  they  would  have  to  wait  till  morn- 
ing. The  more  they  thought  of  the  queer  little 
adventure  with  Hiram,  the  deeper  grew  the 
impression  that  the  region  of  the  Ocklawaha 
was  an  area  of  mystery.  They  recalled  and 
talked  over  all  the  incidents  of  history  and 
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legend  that  they  had  read  connected  with  the 
discovery  and  exploration  of  Florida,  especially 
the  old  story  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  and  of 
the  castles  and  ancient  battlements  on  the 
shores  of  the  mysterious  Okeechobee. 

"  I  wish  we  could  have  heard  the  rest  of  his 
story,"  said  Louis  reflectively. 

"  Whose  story  ?  "  demanded  Rhett. 

"Oh,  Hiram's.  The  story  he  was  telling  us 
when  he  slipped  away  so  quietly." 

"It's  my  opinion  that  there  wasn't  any  more 
of  that  story." 

"Why  so?" 

"Well,  if  he'd  had  any  more  to  tell,  he  would 
have  told  it." 

M  I  Jut  maybe  it's  one  of  those  serials,  to  be 
continued  the  next  time  we  meet  him." 

••  After  all,  I  shouldn't  mind  seeing  him 
M  :  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  ival 
harm  in  him;  and  he's  intnv>ting,  if  ho  is 
queer." 

"Yes,  he  is;  but  I  don't  feel  just  safe  in  his 
company,  do  yon?  And  yet,  what  has  ho  ever 
said  or  dono  that  could  be  called  in  the  least 
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wrong,  or  that  indicated  a  bad  heart?  His  ad- 
vice is  good,  I'm  sure." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  this  Ocala  Boy 
that  we  hear  so  much  about  ?  " 

"  That  we  hear  so  little  about,  you  mean. 
I'm  sure  we  haven't  yet  found  out  one  definite 
thing  connected  with  him  ;  and,  besides,  the 
little  we  have  heard  is  self-contradictory  in 
every  way.  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it." 

"  Anyway,  I  want  to  see  him  when  we  go 
to  Ocala,  if  it's  only  to  say  I've  seen  him. 
That  song  about  him  keeps  its  hold  on  a  fellow. 
It's  all  so  queer." 

Somehow  the  boys  did  not  have  any  desire 
to  tell  any  person  about  their  adventure  with 
Hiram,  nor  did  they  make  any  inquiries  con- 
cerning him,  or  hear  his  name  mentioned  except 
by  themselves.  They  may  have  felt  a  good 
deal  as  if  a  strange,  preposterous,  practical 
joke  had  been  played  upon  them,  and,  when 
one  feels  thus,  one  is  content  to  keep  it  well 
to  one's  self.  At  all  events,  they  buried  their 
secret  between  them,  and  guarded  it  with  care. 

When  morning  came  they  were   glad  to  be 
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off,  although,  after  all,  they  felt  that  their 
little  sojourn  at  Silver  Spring  had  been  thor- 
oughly interesting  and  full  of  romantic  stim- 
ulus. No  spot  in  the  world  could  be  more 
beautiful  or  more  healthful.  The  air,  like  the 
water,  is  absolutely  pure ;  and  the  sunshine  has 
in  it  just  that  delicate  warmth  that  gives  energy 
to  one's  body,  and  makes  breathing  a  delight. 

The  spur  of  railway  that  connects  the  Silver 
Spring  landing  with  the  main  track  of  one 
of  the  railway  lines  from  Jacksonville  to 
Ocala  is  short ;  in  fact,  the  entire  distance 
from  the  Spring  to  Ocala  is  but  a  few  minutes' 
run  through  a  gently  rolling  country  of  alter- 
nating pine  forests  and  thrifty  orange  orchards. 

When  Louis  and  Rhett  paid  their  bill  just 
before  leaving  the  hotel  for  the  train,  the  good- 
natured  clerk  winked  at  them,  and  said, — 

44  Look  out  for  the  Ocala  Boy  ;  he's  a  daisy  !  " 

44  We'll  be  ready  for  him,"  responded  Illicit. 

44  Don't  let  him  get  you  to  hold  a  snipe-bag." 

44  No  danger  of  that,"  said  Louis. 

They  looked  after  their  baggage,  and  hurried 
down  to  the  train  whose  engine  already  was  ring- 
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ing  a  warning  bell ;  and  when  they  were  seated 
in  the  car  every  trace  of  romance  vanished 
at  once  from  their  minds.  There  is  something 
too  recent,  practical,  and  obviously  realistic  in 
all  the  belongings  and  circumstances  of  railway 
travel  to  suit  itself  to  dreams  like  those  of  old- 
time  story.  A  little  over  three  centuries  ago 
it  was  a  three  years  and  a  half  journey  for 
De  Soto  and  his  followers  to  go  from  Tampa 
to  the  Mississippi ;  now  one  can  do  it  in  thirty- 
six  hours !  When  steam  disclosed  its  power 
to  man,  it  sent  the  days  of  romance  whirling 
away  into  a  seemingly  remote  past  Gun- 
powder and  steam  are  the  two  great  exponents 
of  modern  realism ;  one  smashed  the  armor  of 
the  knights,  and  banished  the  weapons  of  poetry 
and  legend ;  the  other  conquered  all  distances, 
and  made  all  countries  known,  so  that  romance 
had  no  place  in  which  to  work  her  wonders 
of  enchantment.  True,  there  is  a  sort  of  magi- 
cal appearance  in  being  whirled  along  the  face 
of  the  earth  at  railway  speed  in  a  cushioned 
chamber ;  but  the  magic  is  so  obviously  mechan- 
ical, and  so  clearly  connected  with  practical 
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mathematics,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  ima- 
gination in  considering  it.  There  is  an  exhila- 
ration, however,  in  this  rushing,  roaring  flight, 
and  a  sense  of  triumphant  supremacy  over 
time  and  space  in  the  practical  fact  of  progress, 
that  make  us  glad  that  we  are  a  part  of  the 
latest  phase  of  civilization.  Rhett  and  Louis 
were  indirectly  aware  of  this,  no  doubt,  but 
they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  analyze  it. 
They  gazed  out  of  the  car  window,  and  enjoyed 
the  whirling  landscape,  until  the  train  slack- 
ened its  speed,  and  the  brakeman  put  his  head 
into  the  doorway,  and  called  out :  — 

"Ocala,  Ocala!" 

They  heard  the  air-brakes  grip  the  wheels  and 
wheeze  out  a  sort  of  a  cry  of  subdued  power, 
then  the  train  stood  still,  with  a  neat  little 
station-house  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  row  of 
cabs  and  carriages  on  the  other.  "  O-ca-la  ! ' 
repeated  the  brakeman,  and  immediately  all 
was  bustle  and  confusion.  The  cabmen  and 
carriage-drivers,  the  'busmen  and  hackmen,  be- 
gan a  wild  shouting  and  scrambling  for  cus- 
tomers. 
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Rhett  and  Louis  gave  their  baggage  checks 
to  a  colored  man,  and  soon  found  themselves 
in  a  carriage. 

"  Drive  to  Mrs.  Forceythe's  residence,"  Louis 
commanded. 

"  Yah,  sah,"  responded  the  driver.  He  flour- 
ished his  whip,  and  sent  the  horses  off  at  a 
slashing  gait  through  the  streets  of  the  beautiful 
little  city. 

The  boys  noted  with  interest  the  lovely 
lawns  and  spacious  dwellings,  the  luxuriant 
clumps  of  tropical  trees  and  plants,  the  rose- 
vines  in  full  bloom,  the  Japan  plum-trees 
loaded  with  yellow  fruit,  and  the  clusters  of 
feathery  palms  waving  in  the  breeze. 

Ocala  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  town  to  come 
upon  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness.  Here 
are  substantial  blocks  of  brick  business  houses, 
large  hotels,  street  railways,  pleasant  homes, 
broad,  well-kept  streets,  and  everywhere  an 
air  of  thrift,  energy,  culture,  and  wealth.  It 
makes  one  proud  of  his  country,  and  glad  that 
one  is  an  American  to  see  such  a  town.  A  few 
years  ago,  it  was  a  place  of  three  or  four  houses, 
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a  "  store"  or  two,  and  a  whiskey  shop ;  but  when 
the  orange  orchards  began  to  thrive,  and  the 
railroads  came,  and  people  found  out  that  here 
was  a  spot  absolutely  healthful,  its  growth  was 
like  magic.  The  little  town  in  the  midst  of  the 
fertile  highlands  between  the  Gulf  coast  and 
the  great  St.  John's  River  sprang  up  like  a 
vigorous  plant  in  rich  soil,  and  bloomed  out 
into  a  city ;  while  all  the  country  round  about 
was  transformed  into  orange  groves  and  beau- 
tiful plantations. 

Louis  and  Rhett  kept  their  eyes  busy  as 
the  carriage  sped  along,  and  when  it  suddenly 
stopped  they  made  ready  to  get  out;  but  the 
driver  called  to  them :  — 

"  What  dat  lady's  name  yo'  tole  me  to  dribe 
to'r  house?" 

"  Mrs.  Forceythe,"  they  both  answered. 

"  Yah,  sah." 

Again  he  flourished  his  whip,  and  faster  than 
ever  they  were  whirled  through  the  streets. 
Tin-  air  that  came  through  the  open  windows 
of  the  carriage  was  the  sweetest  and  purest 
that  tlicy  had  ever  bivathrd:  th-  ,i  \\ino- 
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like  sparkle  in  it,  and  a  balmy,  refreshing  fra- 
grance indescribably  grateful. 

Once  more  the  carnage  came  to  a  halt. 

"  Wha'  do  dat  lady,  Miss  Hoss-eye,  lib  at  ?  " 
rather  timidly  inquired  the  driver. 

"  Mrs.  Forceythe,  I  told  you,"  said  Louis,  a 
trifle  vexed;  "but  I  —  I  don't  know  just  where 
she  lives." 

"  Yah,  sah ;  "  and  on  he  drove. 

"  That  fellow  doesn't  know  what  he's  about 
at  all,"  said  Rhett ;  "  he's  just  blundering 
around  with  us.  Tell  him  to  inquire,  or  drive 
to  a  hotel  and  we'll  look  at  a  directory." 

Louis  was  about  to  call  out  when  yet  again 
the  carriage  stopped. 

"Does  yo'  mean  dat  rich  widder  'oman  'at 
libs  in  de  fine  house  on  de  hill,  Miss  Four- 
sight?" 

"  Drive  there  and  see,"  ordered  Rhett. 

The  carriage  was  turned  about,  and  once 
more  they  sped  through  Ocala,  this  time  by 
a  new  route ;  and  presently  they  came  to  a 
considerable  mansion  that,  embowered  in  mag- 
nificent trees,  stood  on  a  low  hill  in  the  centre 
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of  beautiful  grounds.  As  soon  as  the  boys 
saw  the  place,  they  knew  it  from  descriptions 
and  photographs  that  their  aunt  had  sent 
them. 

"  Is  dis  yer  de  place,  boss  ?  "  inquired   the 
driver. 

"  Yes ;  open  the  gate  and  drive  in." 
The  boys  had  never  seen  their  aunt;  but 
they  recognized  her,  as  they  had  the  house, 
from  recollection  of  photographs.  She  was 
standing  on  the  broad  veranda ;  and  a  very 
prim,  neat,  and  frail-looking  person  she  ap- 
peared, with  her  dainty  cap  and  old-fashioned 
cork-screw  curls  of  snowy  hair.  She  was  ex- 
pecting them,  and  received  them  with  tender 
and  hearty  welcome.  They  found  that  she  was 
very  hard  of  hearing,  and  had  to  use  an  . 
trumpet;  but  she  was  sweet  and  kind,  and 
made  them  feel  that  they  were  quite  at  home 
in  her  roomy  and  quaintly  furnished  house, 
where  she  lived  all  alone  with  her  servants 
and  colored  housekeeper.  She  had  no  chil- 
divn. 

boys  saw  at  once  that  tlu-ir   visit    \\,i> 
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going  to  be  a  charming  experience.  Every- 
thing appeared  to  favor  them.  Mrs.  Forceythe 
showed  them  their  rooms,  which  were  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  folding-doors  and 
so  could  be  made  into  one,  and  presently  gave 
them  a  luncheon  of  fruit,  cake,  and  Jersey 
milk.  She  had  never  heard  of  the  Ocala  Boy 
she  said,  when  Louis  mentioned  him  to  her, 
but  she  was  quite  sure  that  there  were  some 
very  troublesome  urchins  in  the  city ;  they 
had  stolen  her  choicest  plums  and  strawber- 
ries ;  but  these  were  mostly  colored  boys  she 
thought,  led  on  by  one  or  two  bad  white  boys. 
Her  hearing  was  so  defective,  however,  that 
she  did  not,  she  said,  know  much  about  what 
was  going  on  in  Ocala  beyond  the  limits  of 
her  own  premises.  The  Ocala  Boy  might  be 
a  colored  lad  for  all  she  knew.  At  any  rate, 
she  would  advise  them  to  be  very  careful 
about  making  his  acquaintance  before  they 
had  assured  themselves  of  his  rectitude. 

Louis  and  Rhett  soon  discovered  that  every 
preparation  had  been  made  to  insure  them  a 
pleasant  stay.  There  were  servants,  and 
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horses,  and  carriages,  and  dog-carts  at  their 
command ;  they  could  go  and  come  at  pleas- 
ure. Nor  were  they  slow  in  availing  them- 
selves of  their  aunt's  kindness.  There  was 
not  a  nook  or  corner  of  Ocala  that  they  failed 
to  see;  and,  to  their  Northern  eyes,  almost 
every  object  that  met  their  vision  was  deeply 
interesting.  Then,  too,  the  weather  —  that  rich, 
dreamy,  cloudless,  perfume-burdened  weather 
of  the  Floridian  spring-time^ — set  such  a  spell 
of  enchantment  on  everything,  that  even  to 
gaze  off  into  the  blue  of  distance  filled  full 
the  measure  of  quiet  happiness. 

"  I've  heard  a  great  de.il  of  the  enervating 
effect  of  this  Southern  climate,"  said  Rhett, 
44  but  I  don't  feel  anything  of  it ;  do  you, 
Louis?" 

44  Not  a  bit,"  said  Louis  ;  4t  and  the  people 
here  don't  show  it,  either.  Why,  I  never  in 
my  life  saw  folks  so  busy  and  energetic  as  the 
Mr  here  in  Ocala.'' 

They  went  into  the  stores  and  shops,  where 
tlu-y  found  thrift  and  enterprise  of  the  most 
emphatic  sort.  Fine  churches  and  beautiful 
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school  buildings  told  the  story  of  a  population, 
rich,  cultured,  and  progressive. 

One  thing,  however,  caused  the  boys  no  end 
of  thought  and  conjecture,  as  they  walked  or 
drove  or  rode  about  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 
Now  and  again,  they  caught  some  allusion  to 
the  Ocala  Boy  from  this  person  or  that ;  but  it 
seemed  impossible  to  find  any  direct  clew  to 
him,  or  even  to  his  name.  Whenever  they  in- 
quired about  him,  the  persons  addressed  would 
be  sure  to  act  in  a  very  mysterious  way,  as  if 
confused  and  taken  quite  aback;  and,  when 
pressed,  they  would  assure  the  boys  that  al- 
though they  had  often  heard  of  him  about  town 
and  in  the  neighboring  country  they  had  not 
any  especial  acquaintance  with  him,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  Indeed,  to  all  appearances 
the  good  people  of  Ocala  had  some  hidden  and 
peculiar  objection  to  coming  out  fairly  and 
fully  on  the  subject,  and  were  determined  to 
do  all  they  could  to  prevent  any  investigation 
of  it. 

Of  course,  this  baffling  reception  added  fuel 
to  the  flame  of  curiosity  in  the  boys'  hearts. 
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The  desire,  which  at  first  was  mere  mild  in- 
quiry engendered  by  mysterious  hints,  was  now 
beginning  to  fill  their  minds.  They  talked  it 
over,  often  and  earnestly,  and  tried  to  devise 
successful  plans  for  solving  the  mystery. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  let's  do,"  said  Louis  one 
morning,  about  a  week  after  their  arrival  at 
their  aunt's  house  ;  "  let's  go  and  call  on  the 
editor  of  the  Banner,  and  see  if  he  can't  help  us 
out.  You  know  editors  are  supposed  to  know 
everything,  and  as  a  rule  are  very  kind  to 
everybody.'' 

"  Good  !  That's  just  the  idea.  Why  haven't 
we  thought  of  it  before  ?  We'll  do  it  right 
away." 

So  they  went  forthwith  to  the  Banner  office, 
and  inquired  for  the  editor.  He  was  in,  and 
they  found  him  a  very  genial  and  polite  gentle- 
man. Without  much  preliminary  explanation 
they  stated  the  object  of  their  visit.  He 
looked  at  them  with  shiv\vd  but  kindly  inter- 
est, seemed  to  measure  them  accurately  with 
his  eyes,  and  to  understand  them  fully.  They 
fancied  that  his  face,  under  the  surface,  be- 
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trayed  some  half  -  suppressed  feeling  ;  but 
whether  it  was  amusement  or  perplexity  or 
some  unaccountable  emotion  they  could  not 
conjecture. 

"  Well,  young  gentlemen,"  he  presently  said, 
after  a  few  polite  questions,  "  I  really  know  but 
little  about  this  —  this  Ocala  Boy.  He  seems 
to  be  pretty  popular  (they've  made  a  song 
about  him,  you  know),  and  he's  on  everybody's 
lips  at  present ;  but  really  I've  been  so  busy 
that  I  haven't  looked  him  up.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  in  a  few  days  I  can  put  you  on  his 
track." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Rhett,  "we  shall  be 
ever  so  much  obliged  to  you ;  but  we  do  not 
want  to  trouble  you  too  much." 

"  Oh,  don't  think  of  the  trouble  ;  that's 
what  I'm  here  for ;  I'm  a  public  servant  work- 
ing for  the  interests  of  the  people  ;  I  shall  be 
but  too  glad  to  render  you  any  aid  in  your  very 
laudable  investigation.  We'll  work  together  in 
this  matter,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  shall 
be  successful." 

The  boys  went  away  from  the  Banner  office 
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in  excellent  spirits.  The  editor  gave  them  a 
pressing  invitation  to  call  often,  which  they 
promised  to  do.  They  liked  him  very  much. 

"  There,  ahem !  there  are  two  fine,  handsome, 
bright-faced  boys  for  you ! "  said  the  editor  all 
to  himself,  after  they  had  gone.  Then  he 
chuckled  and  rubbed  his  hands  together. 
"  Out  investigating  the  Ocala  Boy,  are  they  ? 
ha !  ha !  that's  good ;  it's  immense  !  " 

"Well,  I'll  help  them,"  he  went  on,  after 
a  moment's  reflection.  "  They're  good  boys 
evidently,  and  not  very  rich  in  experience." 

Next  day  the  Banner  appeared  with  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  paragraph :  — 

"  Mr.  Rhett  Holt  and  his  cousin,  Louis  Holt, 
both  of  New  York,  are  in  the  city  visiting  their 
aunt,  Mrs.  Forceythe.  These  young  gentlemen 
are  trying  to  look  up  the  record  of  the  Ocala 
Boy.  We  bespeak  for  them  the  kindest  and 
most  generous  attention.  The  Ocala  Boy  de- 
serves investigation,  and  ought  to  have  it." 

Sometime  after  this,  Louis  and  Rhett  took  a 
long  walk  into  the  country,  their  object  being 
to  collect  specimens  of  flowering  plants  to  send 
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North.  They  had  been  told  that  in  a  certain 
spot  at  the  edge  of  a  small  swamp  they  would 
be  able  to  find  some  of  the  far-famed  trumpet- 
leaf  pitcher  plants,  the  Saracenia  Drummondii, 
whose  superb  purple  flower  and  strangely  beau- 
tiful leaves  are  emphasized  in  interest  by  the 
singular  habits  of  the  pitcher-plant  family. 
They  were  successful  in  their  quest;  and  al- 
though the  season  for  blooming  had  passed 
for  this  species,  they  found  one  or  two  late- 
lingering  royal  flowers.  The  curious  radical 
leaves  standing  over  three  feet  in  height  were 
shaped  like  a  trumpet  with  a  hood  or  cap,  pur- 
ple-veined, and  delicately  rounded  over  the  hol- 
low at  the  top.  These  were  the  death-prisons 
of  wild  bees  and  many  kinds  of  flies  attracted 
by  the  scent  of  the  treacherous,  honey-like 
substance  within.  The  flower  itself,  waving 
gracefully  to  and  fro  on  a  tall,  smooth  scape, 
was  of  a  deep  rich  purple  hue,  and  very  large. 

The  boys  secured  their  specimens  with  great 
care,  arranging  them  in  a  basket  that  they  had 
brought  with  them  for  the  purpose,  and  then 
were  ready  to  rest  awhile. 
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It  was  Louis  who  proposed  that  they  should 
climb  up  into  the  fork  or  crotch  of  a  huge  live- 
oak  tree,  and  eat  their  luncheon  of  bread  and 
preserves. 

••  Why  not  have  one  meal  in  true  wild-bird 
style,  up  there  where  we  can.  feel  the  full 
breath  of  the  breeze?"  he  exclaimed.  "We've 
as  good  a  right  to  eat  in  a  tree-top  as  any 
mockingbird  or  jay  that  flies !  " 

"  I'm  in  for  that,"  assented  Rhett,  whose 
delight  at  having  found  the  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Saracenia  made  him  feel  as  if  he 
should  never  again  want  for  anything.  "  Here's 
a  good  ladder." 

He  went  and  fetched  a  long  pole  of  pine,  one 
of  those  knotty  heart>relics  of  a  decayed  tree  so 
often  seen  in  the  Southern  woods,  and  set  it  up 
against  the  live-oak. 

44  There,  now,  what  better  step-ladder  would 
you  demand  ?  Up  we  go.  Here,  you  go  first, 
and  I'll  hold  it  steady  for  you." 

Louis  mounted  with  ease,  carrying  with  him 
their  little  lunch-basket.  Then  Rhett  followed. 

The  crotch  was  a  broad,  flat  buttress  between 
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five  prongs  —  the  table-like  flaring  of  the  top  of 
the  trunk,  where  it  divided  itself  into  five  huge 
boughs.  These  sprang  out  horizontally  at  first; 
then  they  turned  upward  with  many  a  ponder- 
ous gnarl  and  rugged  knot,  all  overgrown  with 
that  beautiful  tree-fern  named  by  botanists 
polypodium,  and  heavily  draped  in  Spanish 
moss. 

"If  this  isn't  romantic  and  picturesque  and 
wild,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  cried  Louis, 
"  I  should  like  to  know  what  you'd  call  it?  " 

"  What  would  the  boys  at  home  say  if  they 
could  see  us  here  ?  Wouldn't  their  hearts  ache 
to  be  with  us?" 

"  Wouldn't  they,  though  ?  Just  imagine  Tom 
Melville  and  Burt  Forster  down  here  in  the 
woods ;  wouldn't  they  make  things  hum  ?  " 

Louis  was  sitting  on  a  fern-cushion,  and  lean- 
ing back  against  the  body  of  one  of  the  forks ; 
Rhett  was  facing  him,  safely  perched  on  a  broad 
gnarl  with  his  head  just  touching  a  thick  mass 
of  the  gray-green  moss.  Each  had  his  hands  and 
mouth  full  of  bread,  butter,  and  preserved  figs. 

Over-head   and  all   around   them   the   birds 
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were  making  a  merry  din ;  and  the  gentle 
breeze,  cool  and  soft,  was  stirring  the  leaves 
and  swaying  the  half-gloomy  festoons  of  the 
long  moss. 

"  I  know  now  why  the  birds  and  squirrels, 
and  all  other  wild  things  that  fly  and  climb, 
are  so  very  happy,"  said  Rhett 

"Hand  me  another  piece  of  bread,  please," 
said  Louis. 

44  A  fellow  can  eat  twice  as  much  when  he's 
out  in  the  woods  as  he  can  in  the  house,"  re- 
marked Rhett,  as  he  passed  the  buttered  slice, 
and  made  a  determined  attack  on  a  large  pickle. 

44  By  the  way,"  said  Louis  between  bites, 
"what  do  you  suppose  that  Hiram  is  doing 
now?" 

44  I'd  most  forgotten  him." 

44  In  fact,  did  we  ever  see  him  ?  " 

44  Probably  not.  Let's  change  the  subject; 
it  makes  me  feel  queer  to  think  "  — 

"What  was  that?" 

44  Oh,  just  some  birds  fluttering  in  the  leaves." 

44  How  tame  and  inquisitive  they  are  I " 

The  jays  came  and  peeped  and  peered  at 
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them  between  the  boughs,  as  if  they  had  a 
mind  to  join  them  in  their  luncheon.  It  was 
all  veiy  enjoyable  to  the  boys ;  it  was  like 
living  a  poem;  but  it  had  to  come  to  an  end. 
The  time  approached  for  them  to  return ;  and 
they  were  making  ready  reluctantly  to  descend, 
when  a  voice,  bold,  heavy,  and  startling,  yet 
pleasing  withal,  exclaimed  :  — 

"  Aha !  my  fine  lads  ;  I've  treed  you,  have  I?  " 
They  looked  down,  and  there  stood  Hiram. 
He  was  gazing  up  at  them  and  laughing  heart- 
ily, meantime  rolling  up  a  pocket  map  that 
he  had  been  looking  at.  When  he  had  care- 
fully put  away  the  roll,  he  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  capacious  pockets,  and  stood  regarding  them 
askance,  still  chuckling  pleasantly.  He  had  a 
pencil  sticking  behind  his  ear.  Indeed,  he 
looked  like  a  man  who  had  suddenly  relaxed 
from  the  tension  of  business  considerations  and 
was  ready  for  a  little  fun.  He  had  never  ap- 
peared more  interesting,  and  yet,  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason,  the  boys  felt  uneasy  as  soon  as 
they  saw  him ;  albeit  the  uneasiness  had  some- 
thing behind  it  as  fascinating  as  a  ghost  story. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AN    HOUR    IN    A    TREE-TOP. 

TAKING  one  view  of  the  situation,  Louis  and 
Rhett,  since  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  could 
have  no  reason  to  be  startled  at  seeing  their  old 
friend  Hiram,  standing  down  there  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  looking  up  at  them 
as  if  thoroughly  pleased  that  he  h;id  discovered 
them ;  but  regarded  in  another  way,  there  was 
something  extremely  fantastical  and  even  gro- 
tesque about  the  whole  matter.  This  man  must 
be  ubiquitous,  else  how  could  it  happen  that  he 
should  turn  up  like  a  bad  pennj',  so  readily  and 
at  such  out-of-the-way  places  ? 

"  This  is  a  charming  surprise  to  me,  my  dear 
lads ;  a  delightful  surprise ! "  he  exclaimed,  tak- 
ing his  hands  from  his  pockets,  and  stroking  his 
long,  rimpled,  white  beard  with  one  of  them, 
as  he  smiled  at  them  with  his  deep-set,  kindly 
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eyes.  "I  was  beginning  to  fear  that  I  should 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again. 
Come  down,  come  down,  and  let's  have  a  chat." 

The  boys  did  not  speak  or  stir ;  but  sat  there, 
actually  grinning,  like  two  puzzled  and  embar- 
rassed monkeys. 

"  Why,  my  dear  children,  I  hope  you're  not 
afraid  of  me !  I  wouldn't  harm  you  in  any  way 
for  anything.  I  like  you  just  the  best  in  the 
world.  You  don't  think  I'm  a  bad  fellow,  do 
you?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,"  said  Rhett ;  "  no  indeed." 

"  Well,  then,  come  down  and  shake  hands." 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other  timidly  as- 
kance, but  did  not  move.  Somehow  they  felt 
safer  where  they  were. 

"  You  know  I  didn't  finish  that  little  histori- 
cal sketch  the  other  day.  If  you'll  come  down 
and  be  friendly,  I'll  proceed  with  it  from  where  I 
left  off.  I  think  that  you'll  find  it  interesting." 

This  was  probably  the  strongest  appeal  that 
Hiram  could  have  made;  but,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, Rhett  and  Louis  shrank  from  any  closer 
interview  with  this  puzzling  old  man. 
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"Now,  boys,"  he  presently  went  on,  "if  there 
is  imy thing  that  makes  a  man  or  boy  con- 
temptible, it  is  cowardice.  You  can't  afford  to 
be  afraid,  except  on  moral  grounds.  Everybody 
ought  to  be  afraid  to  do  wrong;  but  to  be  a 
coward  is  despicable.  Come  right  down  here, 
and  show  that  you're  made  of  good  stuff !  " 

"  We  think  that  it  is  right  to  stay  up  here," 
said  Louis ;  "  and  right  here  we're  going  to  re- 
main till  we  get  ready  to  come  down." 

"Phew!"  whistled  Hiram;  and  the  note  went 
away  through  the  woods,  clear  and  quavering, 
like  the  call  of  some  wild  bird.  "  Phew ! 
you're  mighty  independent  all  of  a  sudden ! 
Well,  that's  correct ;  do  as  your  conscience  dic- 
tates ;  but,  boys,  in  all  honesty  and  seriousness, 
don't  you  know  that  I  wouldn't  do  you  the 
least  harm  for  anything  in  the  world?  If  you 
were  to  come  where  I  live,  I  should  take  you  in 
and  treat  you  as  if  you  were  princes  ;  and  here 
you  are  refusing  to  come  down  and  shake  hands 
with  me.  You  don't  even  invite  me  to  com.- 
up  into  your  roost  with  you ! " 

The  boys   began   to  feel  ashamrd   of   them- 
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selves  ;  but  they  had  gone  too  far  with  their 
refusal  to  turn  back  easily,  so  that  the  only 
thing  for  them  to  do  was  to  sit  up  there  and 
continue  to  grin  and  to  fidget  uneasily. 

"  Well,"  said  Hiram  at  length,  "  an  old  man 
can  assume  privileges  and  take  liberties.  I 
like  the  looks  of  things  up  there ;  you  appear  to 
be  having  a  most  comfortable  time  of  it,  so  I'll 
be  so  bold  as  to  join  you." 

Thereupon  he  laid  hold  of  the  pine-heart 
ladder,  and,  bracing  himself  by  setting  his  feet 
against  the  bole  of  the  tree,  mounted  hand  over 
hand  with  the  ease  and  agility  of  a  sailor.  He 
swung  himself  into  the  crotch,  and  found  a  com- 
fortable seat  with  his  legs  thrown  over  one  of 
the  large  boughs ;  then  he  laughed  as  if  it  all 
were  the  best  joke  in  the  world. 

"Here  we  are,  all  three  of  us!"  he  cried, 
"  like  birds  in  a  nest.  There's  nothing  like 
being  free  and  sociable." 

He  shook  hands  with  the  boys,  and  repeated 
that  he  was  delighted.  There  was  no  resisting 
his  friendly,  genial  manner ;  it  was  contagious 
and  infectious.  Rhett  looked  at  Louis,  and 
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they  both  laughed  uproariously.  Hiram  joined 
in  with  his  reverberating  bass  cachinations. 
The  birds  ceased  singing  and  piping  to  listen  to 
the  unusual  noise. 

44  It's  good  to  laugh,"  said  Hiram,  when  their 
hilarity  had  somewhat  subsided ;  u  but  what 
upon  earth  are  we  laughing  at?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,"  responded  Rhett. 

44  Forty-eight  years  ago  this  very  day,"  Hiram 
remarked,  a  sudden  look  of  retrospection  com- 
ing over  his  face,  "  I  shot  a  panther  in  this  very 
crotch." 

"Here?     In  this  tree?  " 

"  The  very  same,  right  here.     He  was  crouch- 
ing flat  with  his  head  between  the  two  branches 
there,  and  glaring  down  at  nn-  iv;idy  to  spring 
when  I  fired.     A  second  later  he  would  li 
been  upon  me." 

"  What  did  you  shoot  him  with,  a  shot-gun  or 
a  rifle?  "  demanded  Louis. 

44 1  hit  him  centre  between  the  eyes,  and  he 
rolled  out,  clawing  the  air  and  screaming;  and 
ih« -ii  it  was  my  time  to  climb.  Up  that  mag- 
nolia yonder,  I  went,  like  a  scared  squirrel. 
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You  see,  although  he  had  his  death  wound,  he 
was  terrible  so  long  as  life  was  in  him,  and  I 
thought  it  was  best  to  be  prudent." 

"  Was  it  a  shot-gun  or  a  rifle  ? "  persisted 
Louis. 

"  He  was  an  enormous  beast.  When  he 
was  dead  I  measured  him,  and  found  him  over 
six  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  His  teeth  were  like 
daggers,  and  his  claws  looked  wicked,  I  tell 
you." 

"A  rifle,  I  suppose,  was  what  you  shot  him 
with?" 

"In  those  days  there  were  a  great  many 
bears  and  panthers  in  these  woods ;  but  still 
not  nearly  so  many  as  when  that  Spanish  boy 
was  lost  here  from  De  Soto's  band.  He  saw 
them  every  day ;  and  when  night  came  on  they 
howled  and  screamed  around  his  camp-fire  till 
it  was  enough  to  curdle  his  blood  and  madden 
his  brain." 

"And  what  became  of  him?  "  inquired  Rhett. 

"  He  was  the  first  white  person  that  ever 
lived  in  Ocala.  He  built  him  a  little  hut  near 
where  the  court-house  now  stands,  and  lived  by 
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hunting.  But  there  is  a  strange  legend  about 
him.  It  is  said  that  he  would  not  drink  a  drop 
of  any  water  save  that  which  came  from  the 
spring  at  the  root  of  the  old  oak  of  which  I  told 
you  when  I  saw  you  before.  That  water  kept 
him  strong  and  well  and  happy;  it  gave  him 
courage  and  hope  and  faith ;  it  made  him  think 
clearly ;  it  filled  his  whole  soul  with  noble  and 
pure  desires.  When  he  wandered  in  the  dark 
forests,  with  his  cross-bow  on  his  shoulder  and 
his  case  of  short  quarrils  at  his  side,  he  felt 
that,  although  he  was  lost  forever  from  his 
people,  and  doomed  to  a  life  of  loneliness,  there 
was  some  great  good  in  store  for  him  some- 
where in  the  far  future ;  and  so  he  lived  on  and 
on,  happy  as  a  bird,  and  as  strong  and  lithe  as  a 
panther." 

"  But,  at  last,  what  happened  to  him  ?  " 

"If  you   had   been   with   him   in   his   daily 

wandering!  you   would  have  seen  a  thousand 

interesting  things.     Birds  and  animals  that  are 

very  rare   or  extinct   now   were  common  and 

plentiful    then.     Plants   that    we   cannot   find, 

roh  where   we   may,  grew  then   in  favored 
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spots  all  around  here.  The  air,  so  wonderfully 
healthful  and  bracing  now,  was  at  that  time 
absolutely  pure,  not  one  germ  of  disease  in  it ; 
for,  do  you  know,  that  it  is  man  that  first  makes 
the  air  sick,  and  then  in  turn  it  sickens  him  ? 
It  is  even  so." 

"  And  this  boy,"  urged  Louis,  "  did  he  ever 
return  to  his  country  ?  " 

"  Have  you  met  with  the  Ocala  Boy  yet  ?" 
Hiram  inquired,  with  a  sudden  change  in  his 
voice,  a  queer  smile  lighting  his  face.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  have,  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"  No,"  said  Rhett ;  "  and  what's  more,  we 
can't  find  out  a  thing  about  him.  I  never  saw 
such  stupid  people.  They  act  as  if  we  were 
spies  or  something." 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  depend  enough  on  your- 
selves. That  is  one  thing  boys  must  learn 
early  in  life,  self-dependence.  Investigate 
everything  for  yourselves ;  use  your  own  eyes 
and  ears ;  bring  your  own  good  sense  to  bear." 

As  he  said  this,  he  began  to  slip  down  out  of 
the  tree. 

"  You  are  not  going  !  "  exclaimed  Louis. 
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"Yes." 

"  But  we  should  like  to  know  more  about" — 

"  Oh,  never  be  in  a  hurry ;  there's  plenty  of 
time  in  the  future.  Think  over  what  I've  told 
you,  and  when  we  meet  again  I  may  have  some- 
thing  more  to  say.  Remember  that  each  boy  in 
all  the  world  is  just  as  much  alone  and  self- 
dependent  as  was  the  Spanish  lad  who  strayed 
away  from  De  Soto's  band;  his  whole  future 
depends  upon  himself." 

With  these  last  words  he  reached  the  ground. 
He  waved  his  hand. 

"  Good-by,  my  boys,  till  we  meet  again." 

They  saw  him  walk  lightly  and  swiftly  away, 
the  side  locks  of  his  white  beard  blowing  bark 
over  his  broad,  erect  shoulders.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  was  lost  in  the  blooming  foliage  of 
a  bay  thicket. 

"Drink  of  the  Fountain  of  Eternal  Youth," 
he  called  back,  "and  you'll  be  happy." 

The  boys  sat  there  for  some  time  silent  and 
thoughtful. 

"  Was  there  ever  anything  so  strange  ?  "  mur- 
mured Louis.  "  What  can  it  uu-au  ?  " 
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Rhett  shook  his  head  and  sighed. 

"I'm  sure  I  can't  tell;  but,  Louis,  that  man 
is  wise  and  good;  he  means  a  great  deal  by 
what  he  says ;  I  can  feel  what  I  can't  express." 

"  Yes ;  but  how  very  odd  and  queer !  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  lost  something,  or  that  something 
mysterious  had  happened  to  me,  don't  you  ?  ' ' 

"  Yes  ;  let's  go.  We're  a  long  way  from 
home,  and  the  sun  is  pretty  far  over  in  the 
.West." 

They  descended  from  their  tree,  took  up 
their  plants,  and  set  out  for  Ocala.  In  a  little 
while  they  emerged  from  the  woods,  and  found 
themselves  passing  between  fine  orange  groves 
and  truck  farms,  in  the  midst  of  which  nestled 
pretty  country  houses,  overgrown  with  flower- 
ing vines,  and  shut  in  by  hedges  of  roses  and 
oleanders.  Never  before  had  they  seen  such 
masses  of  green  and  red  and  purple  and 
gold. 

"  This  is  the  garden-spot  of  all  the  world,  I 
do  believe,"  exclaimed  Rhett,  taking  off  his  hat 
and  gazing  delightedly  over  the  scene. 

They  now  reached  a  clean  little  highway,  and 
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followed  it  up  to  the  crown  of  a  low  hill, 
whence,  off  to  the  northward,  they  could  see 
the  spires  and  roof-tops  of  Ocala  shining  in  the 
.sunlight  amid  the  clustering  trees.  Some 
negroes  working  in  a  neighboring  field  were 
singing  a  plaintive  camp-meeting  song,  their 
voices  ringing  clear  and  far  through  the  balmy 
air-spaces  between  the  orchard  rows  and  tangles 
of  scuppernong. 

"What  do  you  suppose  is  the  reason,"  said 
Louis  meditatively,  "that  makes  Hiram  avoid 
answering  a  fellow's  questions  ?  Not  a  single 
one  of  mine  or  yours  did  he  answer  or  pay  any 
attention  to  to-day." 

"  Oh,  I  —  I  don't  pretend  to  know  a  thing  in 
the  world  about  that  man.  He's  a  —  but  who 
are  these  coming  down  the  road  ?  " 

It  was  a  party  of  boys  and  girls  on  horseback 
bounding  gayly  along,  with  many  a  gleam  of 
ri  l>l>on,  and  a  musical  din  of  happy  voices. 
They  were  mounted  on  ponies,  all  save  one 
tall,  handsome  boy  who  rode  a  clean-limbed, 
graceful,  thorough-bred  Kentucky  roadster. 
This  rider  was  in  advance  of  the  others ;  and,  as 
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he  passed  Louis  and  Rhett,  he  lifted  his  hat 
and  bowed  with  all  the  grace  of  an  ancient 
cavalier.  His  hair  was  in  long  brown  curls 
that  hung  upon  his  shoulders;  and  his  gray  rid- 
ing-suit and  long  top-boots  fitted  him  so  that 
his  fine  lithe  form  showed  off  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

The  scattered  shining  cavalcade  swept  by 
like  a  bevy  of  bright  birds  on  the  wing,  their 
laughter  and  gay  snatches  of  song  trailing  be- 
hind them. 

"  That  must  be  the  Ocala  Boy,"  said  Rhett, 
turning  to  follow  the  leader  with  his  eyes. 

"  There's  no  telling,"  remarked  Louis ;  "  when 
you're  in  this  remarkable  country  you  don't 
know  just  whom  or  what  you  see." 

"  That's  so ;  it's  like  a  splendid  dream,  or 
like  those  troubadour  stories  we  read  last 
winter.  Such  tales  will  seem  more  real  to  me 
after  this." 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  this  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  educating  influence  of  travel  and  observa- 
tion of  which  we've  read  so  much.  Well,  it 
does  fill  one's  head  with  new  ideas." 
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They  tramped  on  in  shade  and  shine,  until 
they  reached  the  flowery  suburbs  where  every 
sight  and  every  sound  was  softened  by  the 
tender  glows  and  glooms  of  the  tropical  after- 
noon. The  air  hud  in  it  the  droning  of  bees 
and  the  sweets  of  balm-buds  and  precious 
gums.  The  almost  purple,  cloudless  sky  ap- 
peared to  come  down  closer,  and  to  hover  lov- 
ingly over  the  happy,  rose-fragrant  city.  Far 
off,  they  heard  a  railway  train  passing  along 
with  a  subdued  roar,  while  nearer  by  arose 
the  panting,  puffing  noise  of  a  steam-mill,  and 
the  long,  keen  hiss  of  a  circular  saw.  Aloft  in 
the  tender  film  of  space,  some  slow-winged  wa- 
ter fowls  were  moving  across  the  sky, -their 
long  necks  pointing  westward  toward  the  Gulf 
coast  that  lay  forty  miles  distant. 

"  I  wonder  why  everybody  doesn't  come  here 
in  winter/*  remark.  <1  L<>uis,  as  they  neaiv»l 
their  aunt's  beautiful  home. 

"  Everybody  can't,"  said  Rhett.  "  It's  very 
expensive;  and,  then,  men  can't,  leave  their 
business." 

"  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  go  int..  husiness  as 
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soon  as  we've   finished   our  education.     We'd 
better  make  the  most  of  this  visit." 

"  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  putting  in 
our  time  pretty  faithfully." 

"  Yes ;  but  what  are  we  finding  out  ?  Tell 
me  who  Hiram  is,  will  you?  And  where  is 
the  Ocala  Boy?" 

"  4  Where  are   the  snows  of  yester-year  ? ' 
laughed    Rhett,    as    he   opened    the   gate   and 
passed  under  the  great  trees  in  the  enclosure 
of  Mrs.  Forceythe's  grounds. 

When  they  reached  the  house  they  found  a 
little  surprise  in  store  for  them. 

"  You  had  a  caller  while  you  were  gone," 
said  their  aunt;  "you  will  find  his  card  on 
the  table  in  the  hall." 

They  both  hastened  to  see  who  it  was  that 
had  been  so  kind. 

Louis  reached  the  table  first,  and  picked  up 
the  card.  He  read  the  name,  and  his  face 
flushed  vividly. 

"Who  is  it?"  queried  Rhett  breathlessly. 
Louis  handed  him  the  card ;  and  there,  in  a 
bold,  round  hand,  was  written :  — 
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The  Ocala  Boy. 

They  rushed  back  to  their  aunt  for  explana- 
tions ;  but  she  could  tell  them  no  more  than 
that  some  one  had  called  and  sent  in  the  card 
asking  to  see  them.  The  colored  maid  who 
answered  the  door-bell  had  been  sent  back  to 
tell  the  caller  that  the  boys  were  not  in.  As 
for  the  servant  herself,  she  could  only  say 
that  a  "  Young  gentlem',  'bout  like  Mr.  Rhett, 
had  de  cyard  in  he  han',  an'  he  say,  4  Kin  I  see 
Mr.  Louis  an'  Mr.  Rhett  Holt?'  an'  w'en  I 
tole  'im  'at  yo'  all's  done  gone  off  to  de  coun- 
try, he  jes'  leab  de  cyard  an'  go  away.  Dat's 
all." 

"  How  did  he  look  ?  What  sort  of  a  boy  did 
he  appear  to  be?"  cried  the  boys,  both  in  a 
breath.  Their  hearts  were  pounding  their  ribs. 

"  Did'n'  pay  no  'tic'ler  'tention  to  'im.  Seem 
lak  a  sorty  good-lookin'  boy ;  but  I  don't  'mem- 
ber much  'bout  'im." 

"How  was  he  dressed?"  continued  Louis. 

"'Cla'r  ter  goodness  I  don't  recomember 
anyfing  'bout  dat.  Seem  lak  he  wus  sorty 
nice  like;  but  dat's  all." 
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"Did  he  have  long,  brown,  curly  hair?  " 

"Seem  lak  mebbe  he  did,  an'  den  ag'in  it 
seem  lak  I. don't  jes'  recomember  what  kinder 
ha'r  he  had." 

"  But  didn't  he  say  where  he  lived  —  didn't  he 
tell  you  the  street  and  number  of  his  home  ?  " 

The  maid  scratched  her  head  and  shook  it 
doubtfully. 

"  'Cla'r  ter  goodness,  it  do  seem  sorty  like 
he  mention  wha'  he  lib,  but  I  done  forgot  all 
'bout  it.  It  done  gone  out'n  my  head." 

"  Well,  if  this  doesn't  beat  everything  all 
hollow,  I  wouldn't  say  so ! "  cried  Louis  impa- 
tiently, looking  at  the  girl  dolefully.  "  What 
are  you  good  for,  anyway?  " 

Rhett  laughed  in  spite  of  his  disappoint- 
ment. The  whole  thing  seemed  so  ridiculous, 
so  utterly  absurd  and  comical. 

"  I's  mighty  sorry,  fo'  suah,  so  I  is,"  whined 
the  maid  apologetically.  "  But  I  done  forgot." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,  no  harm  done,"  said 
Rhett,  still  laughing.  It's  like  everything  else 
that  has  happened  to  us  in  this  dreamy,  unreal 
sort  of  country ;  it's  just  funny,  that's  all !  " 
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"But  what  sort  of  a  way  of  doing  is  it  for 
a  fellow  to  put  The  Ocala  Boy  on  his  card  in 
place  of  his  name?"  grumbled  Louis.  "It's 
exasperating,  so  it  is.  No  boy  of  good  sense 
and  proper  politeness  would  do  such  a  thing." 

"  Oh,  don't  get  angry,  Louis;  I  rather  enjoy 
all  this  mystery.  Of  course,  it  doesn't  amount 
to  anything,  but  it  keeps  us  from  getting 
homesick.  We'll  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  all 
yet.  Remember  what  Hiram  said.  It  all  de- 
pends on  ourselves." 

"Don't  quote  Hiram  to  me;  didn't  I  ask 
him  some  straightforward  questions,  and  didn't 
he  treat  me  as  if  I'd  been  unworthy  of  no- 
tice?" 

"  But  he's  an  old  man  " 

"  Bah !  didn't  you  see  how  he  climbed  that 
tree  ?  He's  not  too  old  to  hurt." 

The  excellent  dinner  to  which  their  aunt 
now  called  them  came  just  in  time  to  sweeten 
the  somewhat  acid  feelings  of  Louis;  and  very 
soon  IK.-  had  forgotten  that  he  had  ever  been 
vexed. 

After  the  meal  was  over,  the  boys  went  down- 
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town  to  a  news-stand  to  buy  some  papers  and 
magazines.  The  room  was  a  large,  airy  place  ; 
a  news-counter  on  one  side,  a  cigar-counter  on 
the  other.  When  they  had  purchased  what 
they  desired,  and  were  turning  to  go  out  of  the 
place,  they  heard  a  gentleman,  who  had  just 
come  in,  say,  — 

"  Give  me  an  Ocala  Boy" 

The  salesman  set  out  a  box  of  cigars,  and  said 
with  a  smile,  — 

"  Everybody  smokes  the  Ocala  Boy  now." 

"Do  you  know  what  I  believe?  "  said  Rhett, 
as  they  walked  back  to  the  house  ;  "I'm  begin- 
ning to  think  that  we're  making  fools  of  our- 
selves. Some  one  is  playing  tricks  on  us,  and 
we  are  helping  him  to  do  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  any 
Ocala  Boy,  in  fact." 

Louis  was  silent  for  a  while.  Strange  to  say, 
something  in  his  heart  rebelled  against  Rhett's 
suggestion,  and  clung,  so  to  speak,  with  loving 
hold  to  the  idea  of  the  mysterious,  nameless 
lad,  about  whose  existence  his  imagination  had 
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been  weaving  a  captivating  fabric  of  romance. 
He  felt,  in  some  elusive  and  inexplicable  way, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  charm  of  this  dreamy 
little  city  in  the  Southern  woods  would  be  ban- 
ished forever  the  moment  that  he  should  have 
to  give  up  the  thought  of  the  mystery  con- 
nected with  the  unknown  boy.  It  may  be  that 
Rhett,  too,  experienced  some  feeling  of  the  sort ; 
for  presently,  after  a  while  of  silence,  he  mod- 
ified his  statement  by  adding,  — 

"  I  suppose,  too,  that  there  must  be  some 
foundation  for  so  much  talk.  It  could  scarcely 
be  altogether  a  mere  joke." 

"He  called  on  us  and  left  his  card,  you 
know,  and  that  proves  that  there  is  such  a 
boy." 

It  is  doubt  that  destroys  the  fine  fibre  of 
romance,  and  dissipates  the  tenuous  purple  mists 
that  cover  the  grosser  framework  of  song  and 
story.  The  moment  we  begin  to  apply  the  tests 
of  realism,  all  the  enchantment  recedes;  and  if 
we  persist,  it  disappears  entirely  below  the  ho- 
rizon of  our  vision,  never  to  return. 

The    boys,    though    not   philosophers,    were 
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aware  of  the  loss  they  would  sustain  in  having 
their  Ocala  experience  reduced  to  the  common- 
place of  ordinary  life,  after  the  very  unusual 
and  deeply  interesting  beginning  it  had  made; 
and  as  they  left  the  lights  of  the  business 
centre  of  the  town  behind  them,  and  passed  into 
the  soft  gloom  of  the  beautiful  night,  they  won- 
dered if  indeed  the  bubble  of  their  romance 
were  about  to  burst.  They  sincerely  hoped  not. 
When  we  fall  into  revery  we  unbrace  our- 
selves, and  are  not  ready  for  any  sudden 
emergency.  It  is  the  wide-awake,  alert,  ever- 
watchful  person  who  never  falls  a  victim  to 
surprise.  Louis  and  Rhett,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, had  been  giving  themselves  over  to  ro- 
mantic abstraction  during  a  good  part  of  the 
time  since  they  had  arrived  in  Florida.  This 
Ocala  Boy,  about  whom  a  song  had  been  com- 
posed, and  whose  name  had  been  given  to  a 
brand  of  domestic  cigars,  was  more  of  a  mystery 
to  them,  perhaps,  than  the  facts  justified.  As 
they  walked  along,  side  by  side,  quite  given 
over  to  their  reflections,  something  happened 
which  added  a  new  element  to  their  experience. 
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It  was  just  as  they  were  passing  a  dusky 
alley  that  they  met  a  boy  a  size  larger  than 
either  of  them.  He  passed  roughly  and  swiftly 
between  them ;  and  as  he  did  so  he  stretched  out 
his  hands,  right  and  left,  gave  each  of  them  a 
ringing  slap,  and  snatching  off  their  hats,  ran 
off  down  the  dark  alley,  silent  as  a  flying  owl, 
and  left  them  standing  there  bare-headed, 
dazed,  bewildered,  and  stupidly  staring. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A   TIGHT-ROPE   AND   A   MOCKINGBIRD 
CONCERT. 

RHETT  and  Louis  were  so  surprised,  so  as- 
tounded, at  the  outrageous  act  of  the  ruffianly 
boy,  that  they  had  for  a  while  no  power  to 
move  or  speak,  or  even  to  think.  It  had 
been  so  unexpected  and  without  the  slightest 
apparent  cause;  and  then  such  lightning-like 
swiftness,  such  precision  and  deftness,  they 
had  never  before  witnessed;  it  was  like  some 
of  the  acts  they  had  seen  in  shows,  only  it 
was  a  hundred-fold  more  clever  than  any 
trick  of  hand-sleight  on  the  stage.  It  fairly 
turned  their  heads. 

The  moon  had  not  yet  risen ;  and  the  city 
lights  did  not  reach  the  point  where,  bare- 
headed and  breathless,  they  stood  silently  star- 
ing toward  where  the  boy  had  disappeared  in 
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the  darkness.  You  have  heard  of  a  thing 
being  done  so  quickly  that  it  makes  one's 
ht-ad  swim;  and  here  was  a  case  in  point; 
for  the  houses  and  trees  and  other  dimly  out- 
lined objects  actually  appeared  to  be  waver- 
ing and  dancing  before  the  eyes  of  Louis  and 
Khett,  who  felt  a  certain  vague  dizziness 
come  over  them.  Of  course  it  was  not  espe- 
cially strange  that  they  should  have  this  feel- 
ing ;  few  boys,  or  even  grown  men,  could 
have  maintained  perfect  self-possession  under 
such  circumstances.  To  be  slapped  in  the  face 
without  the  slightest  cause,  and  to  have  one's 
hat  snatched  from  one's  head  and  carried  off, 
as  a  hawk  would  carry  away  a  barn-yard 
chicken,  are  not  light  or  trivial  tilings  when 
one  is  called  upon  to  suffer  them  all  at  once 
and  at  a  moment  when,  naturally,  they  would 
be  least  expected. 

Louis  was  the  first  to  pull  himself  together 
;ui'l  to  find  his  voice. 

"  Good  gracious  I  Who  —  how  —  what  was 
th;it?"  he  blurted  out,  with  a  sort  of  husky 
shudder  in  his  tone.  "  What  was  it  hit  me  ?  " 
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"  He  took  —  he  —  he  stole  my  hat !  "  stam- 
mered Rhett.  "  He's  running  off  with  it." 

"And  he  hit  me  —  and  he  stole  my  hat 
too ! "  said  Louis,  putting  his  hand  on  the  top 
of  his  head  and  rubbing  his  hair. 

44  The  villanous  thief !  I'll  show  him  !  "  and 
Rhett  began  hurriedly  searching  around  for  a 
stone,  a  brick-bat,  a  stick,  anything  that  would 
do  for  a  weapon ;  but  he  could  find  nothing. 

44  Come  on,  let's  go  after  him ;  he  sha'n't 
have  my  hat !  " 

Saying  which  he  rushed  down  the  ally  with 
Louis  at  his  side  in  hot,  angry  pursuit  of  the 
robber. 

"We'll  catch  him  yet;  the  rascal!"  they 
both  muttered  between  their  teeth,  as  they 
strained  every  muscle  in  their  limbs  to  fly 
over  the  ground.  "  He  needs  a  good  thrash- 
ing, and  he's  going  to  get  it !  I'll  give  it  to 
him ! " 

They  were  uncommonly  swift  runners,  and 
their  outraged  feeling  lent  extraordinary  light- 
ness to  their  feet.  If  they  had  been  running 
a  race  for  a  premium  they  could  not  have 
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spurted  like  that;  they  were  going  like  pro- 
fessional sprinters. 

Doubtless  the  young  highwayman  heard 
them  coming  ;  for  he  redoubled  his  efforts,  his 
feet  pounding  the  sandy  ground  with  a  noise 
like  a  multitude  of  runners.  Nay,  there  must 
have  been  more  than  one  to  make  all  that 
rustling,  whispering,  rushing  sound.  The  boys 
thought  that  subdued  laughter  came  to  their 
straining  ears,  and  once  a  keen  titter  cut 
through  the  dull  gloom  through  which  they 
were  rushing. 

It  was  hard  work  to  run  in  that  deep,  soft, 
white  sand,  into  which  their  feet  went  as  if  it 
had  been  snow;  but  the  object  of  their  pursuit 
sounded  so  near  that  they  felt  sure  they  would 
soon  come  up  with  him,  and  this  encouraged 
them  to  make  strenuous  effort. 

They  had,  however,  gone  but  a  short  way  in 
the  alley  when  something  happened  that  a>- 
tonished  and  completely  upset  them.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  they  were  whirling  over 
and  over  in  the  air,  and  then  down  they  cam. , 
their  heads  ploughing  up  the  sand  as  if  they  had 
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been  shot  from  some  powerful  engine.  A  stout 
cord,  stretched  across  the  alley  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground,  had  tripped  their  feet. 

It  was,  as  it  chanced,  a  harmless  catastrophe  ; 
the  boys  were  not  in  the  least  hurt ;  but  it  put 
a  sudden  stop  to  their  pursuit,  and,  moreover,  it 
developed  quite  a  scene.  Some  one  not  far 
away  struck  a  match  and  set  fire  to  a  bit  of 
cotton  saturated  with  turpentine  and  flashed 
the  alley  full  of  light. 

Louis  and  Rhett  rolled  over  and  scrambled  to 
their  knees,  rubbing  the  sand  out  of  their  eyes, 
and  uttering  ejaculations  of  rage. 

A  chorus  of  shouts  and  shrieks  of  laughter 
greeted  them  from  a  scattering  and  rapidly  re- 
ceding group  of  boys,  whether  white  or  black 
they  could  not  tell. 

The  cotton  burned  only  a  short  time  and 
then  went  out,  leaving  the  darkness  all  the  more 
impenetrable  by  contrast.  The  light  lasted 
long  enough,  however,  for  the  boys  to  secure 
their  crumpled  hats  which  lay  near  where  they 
had  fallen,  and  where  the  little  assassin  had  cast 
them  aside.  By  the  time  that  the  boys  had  re- 
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gained  their  feet  and  shaken  the  sand  from 
their  clothes,  the  alley  was  as  noiseless  as  a 
cemetery. 

"  What  an  outrageous  piece  of  villany  !  "  ex- 
claimed Khett,  turning  about  and  taking  a  few 
energetic  steps  toward  the  entrance  to  the 
alley;  but  in  doing  so  he  tumbled  headlong 
again  over  the  cord. 

Louis  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  this  ; 
and  Khett  himself  felt  the  ludicrous  part  of  it, 
although  the  fall  had  shaken  him  up  consider- 
ably. 

"I  should  just  like  to  ring  that  boy's  neck 
for  him,"  he  growled;  "and  I'll  just  do  it 
if  I  ever  set  eyes  on  him  again.  See  if  I 
don't !  " 

Louis  laughed  again  ;  for  it  struck  him  as 
preposterous  for  Rhett  to  make  sueh  a  threat 
wln-ii  he  knew  it  would  be  absolutely  impossi- 
!)!••  to  identify  the  boy,  since  neither  of  tin- in 
li;i'l  seen  his  face. 

They  were  glad  to  find  themselves  once  more 
in  the  street,  with  the  alley  behind  them.  The 
adventure  had  been  exciting ;  and  now  that  they 
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were  out  of  it  safe  and  sound,  they  were  in- 
clined to  take  the  best  view  of  it. 

"  Of  course,  some  boys  think  it's  royal  sport 
to  do  a  thing  of  that  sort,"  said  Louis,  as  they 
neared  their  aunt's  gate,  "and  I  suppose  it  is 
funny  in  a  certain  way ;  but  it's  pretty  hard  on 
the  victims ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

Rhett  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  remarked 
that  he  was  glad  that  his  bones  were  all  right 
after  those  two  headlong  tumbles.  Besides,  they 
had  recovered  their  hats,  and  that,  he  thought, 
was  rare  good  luck  under  the  circumstances. 

"  I'm  pretty  sure,"  said  Louis,  "  that  the  fel- 
low who  stole  our  hats  fell  over  his  own  rope, 
and  that's  why  he  dropped  them  where  we  found 
them." 

"It's  some  consolation  to  believe  so,  any- 
way." 

"Just  think  of  it,"  added  Louis,  "I  had 
these  magazines  and  papers  in  my  hand  when  I 
took  that  flying  somerset  leap,  and  never  let 
them  go!" 

"  My  nose  must  have  ploughed  a  furrow  a 
yard  long  in  that  sand!  "  laughed  Rhett. 
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44 1  fell  on  my  ear,"  said  Louis ;  "  and  the 
sand  rushed  into  it  till  my  head  felt  like  a 
regular  sand-bag.  My  hair  is  all  gritty  now." 

When  they  reached  the  house  they  did  not 
go  in  at  once,  but  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the 
veranda  to  cool  themselves,  for  the  excitement 
and  exercise  had  made  them  very  warm. 

"I'd  give  anything  to  know  who  that  boy 
was,"  said  Rhett. 

"  He  must  be  the  one  we've  been  hunting," 
Louis  responded. 

"  Well,  if  he  is,  it  seems  that  we  have  found 
him  in  a  left-handed  way.  The  lion  has  stalked 
us  instead  of  permitting  us  to  stalk  him  !  " 

"You  remember  what  Hiram's  advice  was? 
1  It-  said  that  we  mustn't  let  the  Ocala  Boy  play 
the  snipe-bag  game  on  us.  Or  was  it  the  hotel 
clerk  at  Silver  Spring  who  said  that  ?  Anyway, 
it  was  good  advice." 

"But  we've  done  worse." 

"  I  should  say  we  have ;  we  ran  right  into  the 
very  first  trap  he  set  for  us  ! " 

By  treating  the  matter  lightly,  they  wore  off 
the  edge  of  their  chagrin  ;  and  when  they  went 
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to  their  rooms  and  tumbled  into  bed,  sleep  came 
to  them  all  the  quicker  on  account  of  the  vigorous 
shaking  up  that  the  adventure  had  given  them. 

When  they  awoke  next  morning,  it  was  rain- 
ing gently  with  a  slow,  saltish  wind  from  the 
south-west.  It  did  not  cease  for  a  moment  dur- 
ing the  entire  day ;  so  they  remained  in-doors, 
and  read  one  of  Trowbridge's  delightful  realistic 
stories. 

On  the  following  night  it  cleared  just  at 
moonrise.  Rhett  chanced  to  be  awake ;  and  a 
low,  soft  trill  from  a  half-sleeping  mockingbird 
came  through  the  open  window  of  his  chamber 
from  the  grove  on  the  grounds.  In  a  moment 
another  began  to  sing ;  then  two,  three,  a  dozen 
more,  joined  the  choir  with  their  tender,  liquid 
fluting.  It  was  so  sweet  that  Rhett  slipped  out 
of  bed  and  awoke  Louis.  They  had  often  heard 
of  the  mockingbird's  night-song  to  the  moon, 
but  this  was  their  first  opportunity  of  listening 
to  it  when  a  full  concert  of  voices  made  it  in- 
comparably charming. 

They  leaned  upon  the  window-sill  with  their 
heads  out  in  the  cool,  balmy  air,  and  listened 
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while  the  gibbous  but  brilliant  moon,  flaring 
through  the  tree-tops,  looked  like  a  flake  of 
yellow  flame  against  the  dark,  dreamy  sky. 
No  words  can  adequately  describe  the  singu- 
larly liquid  and  wave-like  effect  of  the  many 
quavering,  blending,  and  contrasting  strains. 
Now  the  chorus  would  swell  out,  not  loud,  but 
broad  and  soft,  palpitating  like  a  fitful  summer 
wind  ;  then  it  would  die  away,  voice  by  voice, 
until  but  one  or  two  could  be  heard,  when 
again,  here,  there,  yonder,  the  half-dreaming 
singers  would  catch  the  note  as  it  passed,  and 
add  new  graces,  till  the  whole  grove  seemed 
to  pant  with  the  low,  rich,  ever-varying  score. 
The  magnolias  were  in  full  bloom,  and  their 
great  white  flowers  shone  like  patches  of  snow 
amid  the  heavy  sprays.  The  perfume  of  these 
giant  blooms  filled  the  air  with  a  drowsy  in- 
11 11  -nee  that  added  a  subtle  charm  to  the  ethe- 
real, far-spreading  waves  of  music.  Overhead, 
the  sky,  flashing  with  stars  that  somehow  re- 
minded the  boys  of  clustering  brilliant  fruit 
lying  in  a  great  turquoise  bowl,  was  seen 
through  wavering  rifts  in  the  bough-masses. 
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"  How  wonderfully  lovely  it  is  !  "  said  Louis, 
under  his  breath.  "It's  like  fairyland." 

"  Magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn," 

quoted  Rhett,  as  he  recalled  the  "  Ode  to  a 
Nightingale,"  by  Keats. 

The  moon  crept  up  and  up,  making  the 
shadows  softer  and  deeper,  while  the  ripples 
of  song  flowed  fainter,  and  thinner,  spreading 
out  like  a  film  of  sweetness,  and  finally  break- 
ing into  tenuous  rills  of  scarcely  audible  mel- 
ody that  trembled  and  died  away  in  delicate 
dreamy  whispers  and  were  gone.  The  silence 
itself  seemed  filled  with  the  straying,  soundless 
shadows  of  those  tender  strains ;  and  then  the 
breeze  strengthened  and  rustled  the  rich  foliage, 
gently  rocking  the  birds  to  sleep  in  their  sylvan 
hammocks. 

The  boys  crept  back  to  bed,  their  imagi- 
nation steeped  in  the  magic  influence  of  the 
climate. 

Contrary  to  their  habit  they,  slept  very  late 
the  following  morning.  When  they  went 
down  to  breakfast,  they  found  on  their  plates 
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cards  inviting  them  to  a  reception  to  be  given 
by  the  editor  of  the  Banner.  On  each  card, 
besides  the  polite  words  of  formal  invitation, 
they  read  :  — 

To  MEET  THE  OCALA  BOY. 

They  looked  at  each  other  with  bright  eyes 
and  flushing  faces. 

"On  next  Tuesday  evening,"  said  Rhett ; 
"  and  this  is  Thursday." 

"  Of  course  we'll  have  to  accept,"  remarked 
Louis. 

"Oh,  to  be  sure  we  will  accept.  I  wouldn't 
miss  it  for  anything." 

"But  —  but  —  do  you  suppose  that  this  — 
this  Ocala  Boy  is  the  fellow  who  played  thut 
low  trick  on  us?" 

"Humph!  I  hadn't  thought  of  that.  But 
how  are  we  to  know?  We  couldn't  recognize 
him  ;  we  didn't  see  his  face." 

Their  aunt,  who  could  not  hear  a  word  they 
were  saying,  sat  pouring  their  coffee  and  smil- 
ing serenely,  glad  that  they  were  going  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  best  young 
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people  of  the  city,  under  such  favorable  sur- 
roundings. 

"If  it  is  he,  it  will  be  too  bad  for  him  to 
be  chuckling  in  his  sleeve  while  we  are  bowing 
to  him  and  shaking  hands  with  him  and  all 
that,"  Louis  went  on  musingly.  "  To  my  mind 
it  puts  us  in  a  pretty  tight  place.  Just  as  like 
as  anything,  that  whole  gang  that  screeched 
and  howled  so  when  we  were  wallowing  in 
that  sand  will  be  there  to  enjoy  thinking  how 
we  looked  with  our  heels  in  the  air  and  our 
noses  on  the  ground !  " 

"That  may  be,"  said  Rhett ;  "but  we  can't 
afford  to  take  it  for  granted." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  not.  It's  but  politeness  to 
presume  just  the  reverse ;  still,  it's  going  to  be 
mighty  funny." 

"  It  will  be  an  experience ;  and  you  know 
that's  what  the  folks  at  home  sent  us  down 
here  for  —  to  get  experience." 

"  Well,  we've  been  getting  a  fair  share,  so 
far!" 

"And  the  plot  still  thickens  !" 

After    breakfast   they   consulted  with   their 
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aunt,  and  wrote  to  the  editor  accepting  his 
kind  invitation. 

"  Now,"  laughed  Rhett,  "  I  rather  think  we've 
run  the  Ocala  Boy  into  a  corner." 

"  Into  an  alley,  you  mean,"  suggested  Louis. 

"He's  a  rover,  he's  a  glider,  he's  a  ranger, 

He's  a  slider,  he's  a  hider,  oh,  he's  old  ! 
He's  a  young  one,  he's  a  bold  one,  he's  a  stranger  ; 
When  they  moulded  him  the  moulder  broke  the 
mould  ! 

That's  the  young  Ocala  boy, 
That's  the  old  Ocala  boy, 
That's  the  boy,  oh,  the  boy,  the  boy,  the  boy ! 
The  boy  with  the  heart  as  pure  as  gold." 

Rhett  sang,  keeping  time  with  his  foot,  while 
he  went  through  the  motion  of  playing  the 
banjo. 

••That  deserihes  him  pretty  accurately,  bar- 
ring the  last  line.  Still,  I  suppose  a  boy  with  a 
perfectly  good  heart  might  thoughtlessly  play 
a  mean  trick,  just  for  fun." 

"Yes  ;  but  that's  not  just  the  kind  of  a  s»>n^ 
that  a  boy  like  you  or  me  would  like  to  have 
written  about  himself,  is  it?" 
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"  No ;  nor  should  I  care  to  have  a  brand  of 
cigars  dedicated  to  me." 

"  Well,  it  can't  hurt  us  to  meet  him,  anyway. 
You  know  that  Hiram  told  us  the  truth  when 
he  told  us  that  each  boy  stood  on  his  own  feet, 
and  must  depend  entirely  on  himself." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  week,  Louis  and 
Rhett  were  industriously  exploring  the  country 
in  and  about  Ocala.  They  became  familiar 
with  all  the  odd  character  of  the  pretty  town, 
and,  in  their  rambles,  made  notes  of  what  they 
saw.  They  filled  their  memory  with  all  the 
wonderful  colors,  perfumes,  wind-songs  and 
bird-songs,  and  retained  lasting  impressions  of 
all  the  gleams  and  glows  and  plant-riches  of 
that  land  of  flowers  and  sunshine. 

One  day  they  visited  a  large  orange  grove 
that  belonged  to  a  rich  Northern  man  who 
owned  it  merely  as  an  investment,  leaving  it 
to  the  management  of  a  queer  old  native  by 
the  name  of  Kirk  Lanyer.  It  was  from  this 
old  man  that  the  boys  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  proper  care  and  culture  of  semi- 
tropical  fruits.  They  found  him  exceedingly 
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kind  and  gentle,  and  overflowing  with  tales, 
incidents,  and  legends  of  early  days  in  that 
region.  He  told  them  that  Ocula  had  its 
name  from  an  Indian  chief,  Ocali,  who,  with 
his  tribe,  occupied  those  beautiful  highlands 
in  the  days  of  Spanish  discovery.  He  had 
been  a  great  hunter  in  his  younger  days,  and 
he  used  to  fancy  that  he  would  one  day  dis- 
cover the  city  of  Ochali  of  which  De  Soto 
heard  marvellous  rumors.  He  took  the  boys 
into  his  cabin,  and  read  to  them  from  an  old, 
well-thumbed  book  certain  extracts  from  the 
chronicles  of  De  Soto?s  wanderings. 

44  On  our  second  day's  journey,"  he  read,  in  a 
slow,  drawling,  but  rather  pleasing  voice,  u  we 
came  to  the  land  of  Ochali,  which  was  situated 
upon  the  banks  of  a  rapidly  flowing  river,  with 
precipitous  banks." 

The  chronicle  went  on  with  an  account  of 
a  story  that  came  to  the  Spaniards  of  the 
wonderful  city  of  Ochali,  which  44  contained  a 
house  so  large  that  a  hundred  people  could  live 
in  it." 

The  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Ochilc  in  the 
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early  Spanish  narratives  ;  and  since  it  was  from 
the  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo,  probably  Tampa,  that 
De  Soto  set  forth  on  his  journey,  the  present 
site  of  Ocala  cannot  be  far  from  that  of  the 
ancient  place. 

Lanyer  told  them  that  Oceola  the  famous 
and  unfortunate  Indian  (chief  of  the  Semi- 
noles)  had  his  wild-wood  home  two  miles 
west  from  where  Ocala  now  stands;  that  Sam 
Jones,  whose  Indian  name  was  Arpeika,  once 
resided  at  Silver  Spring;  and  that  Coacoochie, 
or  wild-cat,  who  made  the  wonderful  escape 
from  the  casemate  at  St.  Augustine,  used  to 
live  here.  Fort  King,  where  Oceola  killed 
General  Thompson,  is  but  two  miles  east  of 
Ocala,  and  it  was  formerly  the  county-site. 

But  the  historical  sketch  which  best  pleased 
Louis  and  Rhett  was  that  of  Oceola's  ven- 
geance on  Charley  Emathla,  one  of  his 
tribe. 

It  was  in  1835,  when  the  government  was- 
trying  to  remove  the  Indians  from  Florida. 
Charley  Emathla  owned  a  plantation  and  many 
cattle,  and  lived  four  miles  north-west  of  Ocala. 
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He  sold  all  to  white  men,  received  the  gold  in 
pay,  and  was  making  ready  to  emigrate,  when 
Oceola  killed  him  with  his  own  hand,  scattered 
the  gold  in  the  wild  grass,  and  said  to  the  other 
Indians  who  stood  by  :  — 

"So  dies  the  dog  of  a  traitor  to  his  tribe. 
He  sold  his  freedom,  his  people,  and  his  country 
for  a  few  pieces  of  the  enemy's  money.  Let 
no  man  touch  that  accursed  gold  that  I  have 
flung  on  the  ground.  It  is  the  price  of  Charley 
Emathla's  blood !  " 

Then  came  Lanyer's  version  of  the  Spanish 
boy  who  strayed  away  from  De  Soto's  band.  In 
a  general  way  the  story  was  about  the  same  as 
Hiram's,  only  it  went  farther,  and  affirmed  that 
the  lad,  after  drinking  at  the  spring  flowing 
from  the  root  of  the  old  oak-tree,  was  rendered 
impervious  to  disease  and  consequently  could 
live  always. 

•  Hu's  alive  yet,"  said  the  man;  "and  he's 
}>f(  n  M  «  n  many  a  time,  first  one  place  and  then 
'mother,  in  the  woods.  I've  seen  him  a  good 
many  times,  myself;  and  he's  a  smart  looking 
boy,  let  me  tell  you,  a  lively  looking  boy." 
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"  Oh,  but  that  can't  be,"  said  Louis  frankly ; 
"  it's  not  possible." 

"  That's  what  most  everybody  says/'  re- 
sponded the  old  man  with  a  grim  smile,  and  a 
knowing  lift  of  his  brows ;  "  but  what  I've  seen, 
I've  seen;  and,  there's  no  use  talking,  I've  seen 
that  boy  just  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  now,  and 
more  than  once  or  twice  at  that." 

Louis  did  not  feel  that  it  was  right  to  dispute 
the  matter ;  and,  besides,  he  could  not  afford 
to  question  Lanyer's  veracity.  That  it  was 
some  mistake  growing  out  of  a  superstitious 
fancy  he  did  not  doubt.  Moreover,  the  legend 
had  its  fascination,  and  seemed  fitting  in  con- 
nection with  the  genuine  historic  romance  that 
surrounded  Ocala.  The  boys  were  willing  to 
humor  it,  and  give  it  a  place  among  their  mul- 
titudinous impressions  of  this  beautiful  and 
dream-haunted  region.  If  any  country  in  the 
world  might  afford  a  magic  fountain,  drinking 
from  which  would  confer  eternal  youth,  this 
was  the  country,  they  thought,  where  one 
would  expect  to  find  it. 

They  had  come  out  to  the  grove  on  horse- 
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back  ;  and,  as  they  returned,  they  took,  by  direc- 
tions from  Lanyer,  a  new  road  that  led  through 
the  woods  past  a  spot  where  he  thought  they 
might  get  a  good  look  at  a  small  "heron  rook- 
ery "  (that  is,  a  collection  of  herons'  nests)  on 
the  edge  of  a  little  swamp  that  surrounded  a 
pond.  It  was  there  two  years  ago,  he  said,  but 
he  had  not  seen  the  place  since.  Rhett  espe- 
cially was  very  anxious  to  see  it;  and,  as  they 
had  plenty  of  time,  they  went  that  way,  al- 
though it  was  two  or  three  miles  out  of  the 
direct  route  homeward. 

Either  Lanyer's  directions  were  not  very 
accurate,  or  the  boys  had  not  understood  them 
properly ;  for  they  searched  in  vain  for  the 
spot,  and  presently  they  found  themselves  un- 
certain as  to  their  whereabouts.  Indeed,  they 
were  lost;  and  to  make  the  situation  more 
disagreeable,  a  dark  cloud  was  rolling  up  in 
tlic  south-west,  and  long  peals  of  distant  thunder 
came  on  the  wind.  That  there  was  going  to  oe 
a  heavy  rain-storm  was  certain,  nor  would  it  be 
long  coming. 

Tlu-y    gallopc(l    in    the    direction     which    to 
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them  seemed  right;  but  they  could  not  find 
even  the  road  which  they  had  left  a  few  min- 
utes before.  The  cloud  arose  and  spread,  the 
thunder  boomed  nearer  and  nearer ;  presently, 
a  few  large  drops  of  rain  and  a  heavy,  ominous 
roar  told  them  that  the  storm  was  at  hand. 

A  dilapidated  and  deserted  cabin  with  a 
lean-to  shed  on  one  side  of  it  offered  them 
shelter  which  they  were  glad  to  accept.  Tying 
their  horses  under  the  shed,  the  boys  ran  in 
through  the  shutterless  doorway  just  as  a 
flood  of  rain  driven  by  a  stiff  wind-current 
struck  the  rickety  walls  and  warped  roof  of 
the  crazy  little  structure.  They  thought  at 
first  that  the  whole  thing  was  tumbling  down 
upon  them ;  but  doubtless  it  had  withstood 
many  a  stronger  wind  than  this. 

Two  rude  pine  benches  were  the  only  articles 
of  furniture ;  and  the  legs  of  these  were  sunken 
unevenly  in  the  sandy  earth,  for  the  cabin  had 
no  floor  save  the  ground  over  which  it  stood. 

"Well!  this  is  better  than  no  shelter,"  cried 
Louis,  looking  around  at  the  low  walls.  "I 
thought  we  were  in  for  a  regular  soaking." 
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"  So  did  I ;  but  what  if  this  rain  holds  on 
till  night?" 

44  Shouldn't  we  be  in  a  fix  !     Ugh !  " 

An  almost  blinding  flash  of  lightning,  fol- 
lowed instantly  by  a  tremendous  crash  of 
thunder,  fairly  lifted  the  boys  to  their  feet. 

Along  with  the  flash  came  a  furious  gust 
of  wind  that  lifted  a  part  of  the  roof  from  a 
little  room  adjoining  the  one  that  they  were 
in,  and  sent  it  flying,  scattered  and  broken, 
through  the  woods.  Down  poured  the  rain 
through  the  rift,  and  out  of  that  room  into  the 
dryer  one  came  a  man  in  a  great  hurry. 

44  Excuse  me  if  I  intrude,"  he  exclaimed, 
44  but  I  can't  stand  that  sort  of  thing ;  it's  too 
much  like  a  penal  shower  bath ! " 

He  shook  himself  vigorously,  stamped  his 
feet,  and  took  off  his  hat  to  let  the  water 
trirkle  from  the  brim. 

44  No  warning  about  that !  "  he  went  on  ;  4t  it 
j u >t  poured  right  in,  like  —  why!  Oho!  where 
did  you  come  from,  boys?  Well,  this  is  a 
meeting !  How  are  you  ?  " 

It  was  Hiram  again. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 
HIRAM'S   STORY. 

THE  rain  was  now  a  blinding  down-gush, 
an  almost  solid  body  of  water,  sweeping  over 
the  woods  with  a  roar  like  that  of  the  ocean 
in  a  storm,  and  jarring  the  cabin  with  the  force 
of  an  earthquake. 

"  This  is  a  genuine  squall,"  said  Hiram, 
standing  there  and  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether, and  looking  first  at  Rhett,  then  at 
Louis.  "But  how  does  it  happen  that  you 
are  here  ?  " 

"We 'were  riding  through  the  woods  look- 
ing for  the  road  to  Ocala  when  the  rain  caught 
us,"  said  Louis,  "  and  we  were  glad  to  find  this 
cabin." 

"  So  was  I  glad  to  find  it,"  laughed  Hiram  ; 
"but  when  that  end  of  the  roof  blew  off,  it 
looked  as  if  the  whole  house  might  be  going. 
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I  began  to  think  that  I  had  found  but  poor 
shelter.  Well,  how  are  you,  boys.?  How  have 
you  been  getting  along  since  we  had  our  council 
in  the  tree-top?"  he  continued,  when  another 
startling  crash  of  thunder  had  rolled  away 
into  the  distance.  "  Have  you  been  having 
a  good  time  with  the  Ocala  Boy  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  we  have,"  said  Rhett,  glan- 
cing at  Louis  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
"He  has  been  giving  us  lessons  in  jumping 
the  rope." 

"  Has  he,  indeed  I  And  have  you  caught 
any  of  the  graces  of  the  art  ?  " 

"  We  do  the  sky-scraping  and  the  ground- 
skimming  acts  with  reasonable  dexterity,"  re- 
sponded Louis. 

"I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it;  for  there  is  noth- 
ing like  out-door  exercise  to  make  boys  strong, 
courageous,  and  healthy.  That's  a  fine  type  of 
boy,  that  Ocala  Hoy:  lie's  always  doing  some- 
thing generous  and  unselfish;  lie  can't  help  it, 
it's  a  part  of  his  nature.  I'm  glad  that  \«>u 
have  made  his  acquaintance;  very  glad,  in- 
deed." 
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Probably  it  was  but  a  reflection  from  their 
own  feelings  that  made  Hiram's  words  ring 
with  a  sort  of  covert  sarcasm  or  irony.  How 
could  he  speak  like  that  of  a  boy  who  struck 
them  in  the  face,  stole  their  hats,  and  then  led 
them  to  a  break-neck  tumble  over  a  tight-rope  ! 

"  Perhaps  your  idea  of  a  fine  boy  is  different 
from  mine,"  gravely  remarked  Rhett. 

"  I  think  that  you  and  Louis  are  fine  boys," 
replied  Hiram. 

He  spoke  so  softly  and  kindly,  that  the  re- 
buke in  his  words  did  not  appear  to  be  inten- 
tional, and  the  expression  of  his  face  was  that 
of  absolutely  sincere  compliment. 

Rhett  and  Louis  both  flushed  and  felt  con- 
fused. 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  you  like  us,  sir,"  said 
Louis.  "  It  is  extremely  kind  of  you." 

Hiram  made  no  return  to  this  remark.  In- 
stead, he  looked  at  the  boys  kindly,  and  then 
out  at  the  storm. 

"Whew!  how  it  rains!"  he  said.  "  What 
do  you  say  to  a  story  while  we  are  waiting 
here?" 
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"  About  the  Ocala  Boy  ?  "  ventured  Rhett. 

"No,"  laughed  Hiram;  "but  about  another 
boy  of  this  region  —  say  myself  —  years  ago." 

"Do  tell  us;  we  should  be  delighted,"  said 
Louis ;  and  while  the  rain  came  down,  and  the 
tli under  first  crashed  about  them  and  then  rum- 
bled away,  Hiram  told  the  story  —  "  so  much 
water  about  us  reminds  me  of  it,"  he  said, 
"  the  story  of  my  first  voyage." 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,"  he  began,  "  my  father 
had  a  government  contract  that  took  him  to  the 
little  town  of  Bay  St.  Louis,  which  is  built  on 
the  high  western  shore  of  a  beautiful  bay  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  gulf  coast  of  Mississippi.  I 
was  the  only  child  my  father  had ;  and,  my 
mother  being  dead,  I  was  petted  and  spoiled  a 
good  deal  by  well-meaning  people  wherever  I 
went.  At  Bay  St.  Louis,  where  we  were  living 
during  the  two  years  that  my  father's  contract 
lasted,  I  was  allowed  to  run  free  for  a  great 
I  art  of  the  time.  I  fished  a  good  deal;  wan- 
dered in  the  grand  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  mag- 
nolia that  stretched  indefinitely  away  east  of 
the  town ;  and,  indeed,  did  just  as  I  pleased. 
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My  father  was  a  very  busy,  industrious  man, 
grimly  intent  upon  retrieving  a  lost  fortune; 
and  I  think  he  never  dreamed  that  I  was  pos- 
sessed of  anything  like  an  imagination.  At  all 
events,  the  only  books  he  left  in  my  way  were 
tables  of  logarithms,  sines,  and  tangents,  trea- 
tises upon  earthwork,  timber  structures,  jetties, 
breakwaters,  and  the  like,  together  with  two  or 
three  volumes  of  chemistry  and  geology.  So 
you  may  imagine  with  what  ravenous  avidity 
I  attacked  Robinson  Crusoe  when  I  got  the 
chance.  A  traveller  left  the  book,  a  well-worn, 
paper-covered  copy,  at  our  boarding-house,  and 
thus  it  came  to  my  hands.  I  devoured  it,  as  a 
hungry  animal  devours  food,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight. 

"Nio  doubt  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  very  charm- 
ing book,  and  quite  harmless  in  a  general  way ; 
but  it  caused  me  the  most  serious  trouble  I 
have  ever  experienced,  so  far  as  personal  suffer- 
ing is  concerned. 

"  I  read  and  re-read  the  story,  until  its  spirit 
got  full  possession  of  me ;  and  then  I  began  to 
long  for  an  adventure  of  my  own.  Day  after 
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day,  when  my  father  was  absent  in  pursuit  of 
his  undertaking,  I  sat  upon  the  breezy  bluff  and 
gazed  out  on  the  beautiful  bay,  dreaming  of 
some  day  going  away  on  a  ship  and  getting 
wrecked  on  a  tropical  island  where  I  could  live 
an  ideal  Crusoe  life. 

"An  old  negro  man,  with  whom  I  became 
well  acquainted,  added  a  great  deal  to  my  fool- 
ish desire  by  telling  me  romantic  stories  of  pi- 
rates and  smugglers,  whose  ships,  he  said,  were 
all  the  time  hovering  just  beyond  some  little 
marsh  islands,  barely  visible  on  the  southern 
horizon  when  the  weather  was  very  favorable. 

"I  grew  so  interested  at  length,  that  I 
thought  of  nothing  else  but  the  imaginary  de- 
lights of  a  lonely  life  on  some  far-away,  un- 
discovered shore.  I  dreamed  of  it  throughout 
my  sleep,  and  pondered  over  it  every  hour  of 
the  day. 

••My  father  was  a  practical,  rather  austere 
man,  and  I  did  not  mention  my  fanciful  ambi- 
tion to  him ;  but  to  Uncle  Luben,  the  old  negro, 
I  told  everything.  Of  course  the  kind-hearted, 
ready-tongued  African,  thinking  I  was  merely 
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giving  vent  to  a  boyish  imagination,  entered 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  all  my  plans. 

"  4  'F  I's  you,  I'd  des  rig  up  one  o'  dem  leetle 
boats  down  yer  at  de  landin',  an'  I  des  sail  er- 
way  some  o'  dese  yer  moon-shiny  nights,  dat 
w'at  I'd  do/  he  said  in  his  wise,  solemn  way. 
'Kase  dey's  mo'  oranges,  an'  figs,  an'  grapes, 
an'  watermellions,  an'  bananers  on  dem  fur-off 
islands  'an  eber  you  see  in  all  yer  bo'n  days, 
chile.  Dey's  cantaloups  bigger  'n  a  flou'  bar'l, 
an'  cocoanuts  'at  you  couldn't  hardly  tote ;  an' 
den  de  honey,  —  w'y  de  honey,  it  des  grow  on 
de  bushes  down  da'.' 

"I  don't  know  that  I  believed  all  that  Uncle 
Luben  told  me ;  but  there  was  the  blue  bay 
spreading  away  to  the  far  horizon  where  La 
Fitte,  the  pirate,  used  to  sail ;  and  just  off  yon- 
der in  the  south-east,  was  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
where  the  Buccaneers  so  long  found  a  safe 
home.  I  felt  the  fascination  of  the  balmy  salt 
breezes,  and  the  spell  of  the  semi-tropics  was 
upon  me. 

"  'Uncle  Luben,'  I  said  to  the  old  negro  one 
day,  'I  have  got  my  plans  all  made.  I'm  going 
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on  a  voyage  to-night.  You'll  never  see  me 
again/ 

"  *  Dat's  it,  child,  dat's  des  it ! '  he  responded, 
shaking  his  white  woolly  head  approvingly. 
fcNow  you's  a-talkin'  sense.  Go  right  'long  an' 
see  de  big  ocean  an'  de  water-mellion  islands, 
an*  de  cocoanut  trees,  an*  all.  Lawsy  me,  ef 
I's  young  like  you  I'd  des  turn  in  an'  go 
clean  all  eround  this  worl',  I  tell  you  !  ' 

"Well,  that  night,  sure  enough,  I  departed 
on  my  voyage  of  adventure.  You  need  not 
fear  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  dream.  It  is 
a  genuine  experience,  and  it  has  a  good  enough 
lesson  in  it,  I  think.  However,  I  must  hasten 
to  add  that  I  don't  believe  such  boys  as  you  — 
Rhett  and  Louis  —  need  any  lesson  of  the  sort. 

"It  was  a  splendidly  beautiful  moonlight 
night  in  May,  warm,  balmy,  exhilarating.  A 
gentle  breeze  was  blowing  seaward.  The  little 
town  of  Bay  St.  Louis  was  still  and  peaceful  as 
it  slept  along  the  high,  tree-shaded  bluff  —  a 
town,  in  fact,  one  house  deep  and  nine  miles 
long. 

"Near  midnight  I  crept  out  of  my  bedroom 
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window  with  a  little  bundle  under  my  arm. 
My  father  was  soundly  sleeping.  The  whole 
world  seemed  to  be  wrapped  in  a  deep,  solemn 
dream. 

"I  felt  that  I  was  not  doing  quite  right;  in 
fact,  I  knew  I  was  doing  wrong:  but  the  sea 
was  calling  me,  the  great,  mysterious,  shining 
sea ;  and  I  could  not  resist. 

"  Down  to  the  landing  I  went  with  my  bundle 
under  my  arm,  and  waded  out  to  my  father's 
little  boat  which  lay  anchored  in  the  shallow 
water.  I  knew  a  little  about  sailing,  just 
enough  to  render  me  confident,  but  not  enough 
to  give  me  command  of  the  boat  in  any  save  the 
most  favorable  weather.  My  father  would  not 
have  permitted  me  to  go  out  alone  under  any 
circumstances. 

"Hastily  but  silently  I  pulled  up  the  little 
anchor  and  set  the  sail  as  best  I  could.  The 
boat  was  a  mere  skiff,  but  staunch  and  good, 
rigged  with  a  shoulder-of-mutton  sail,  a  centre- 
board, and  a  rudder.  Fortunately  the  wind 
was  not  strong,  and  it  blew  steadily  southward, 
so  that  I  got  the  little  craft  before  it,  and  sailed 
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away  without  much  trouble.  Little  did  I  dream 
of  the  danger  I  was  about  to  encounter,  as  I 
looked  back  and  saw  the  shining  white  line  of 
the  town  slowly  receding  as  the  wind  bore  me 
along.  I  shall  never  forget  how  wondrously 
blue  the  sky  was,  and  how  the  stars,  despite 
the  great  brilliancy  of  the  moon,  flared  and 
flashed,  like  the  flames  of  candles  shaking  in 
a  wind.  A  weatherwise  person  would  have 
known  that  a  storm  was  gathering  not  far  off ; 
for  there  was  a  peculiar  dampness  and  freshness 
in  the  air,  and  an  ominous  film  hung  about  the 
horizon.  But  I  sailed  on,  all  unconscious  of 
the  indications,  and  wrapped  in  the  fascination 
of  my  escapade. 

"A  flock  of  pelicans,  their  wings  shining  in 
the  moonlight,  flew  ahead  of  me  for  awhile, 
keeping  just  above  the  little  waves.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  leading  me  on  toward  a  low 
fringe-like  marsh-island  just  beginning  to  be 
vi>il)le  in  the  far  south. 

"Now  tin:  biveze  stiffened  a  little,  giving  my 
.  impulse  which  caused  white  whisps  of 
to  lli>li  about  the  gunwales.  A  thrill 
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seemed  to  run  over  the  wide  waste  of  water, 
and  little  white-capped  waves  leaped  and  mur- 
mured all  around  me.  A  sudden  sense  of 
loneliness  filled  my.  mind,  and  involuntarily  I 
glanced  back.  A  strange  mist  had  enveloped 
the  shore.  A  broad,  booming  sound  arose,  as 
if  from  the  depth  of  the  distant  parts  of  the 
sea.  I  felt  my  heart  sink.  Strangely  enough, 
I  thought  of  the  soft,  sweet  bed  in  the  cosey 
room,  and  of  my  father  sleeping  so  soundly 
after  his  day's  work.  Just  then  a  big  bird, 
flying  wildly  before  the  wind,  passed  over 
with  a  hoarse  scream ;  then  a  cloud  covered 
the  moon. 

"I  was  thoroughly  frightened,  and  made  a 
great  effort  to  turn  the  boat  about  and  go 
back ;  but  the  breeze  was  now  lifting  the 
water  into  foaming  billows,  and  I  saw  how 
powerless  I  was. 

"  When  one's  conscience  is  not  just  right,  my 
boys,  one  is  a  coward.  That  was  my  case.  I 
lost  my  head,  and  went  into  a  state  of  hys- 
terical ecstasy,  throwing  my  arms  about,  and 
screaming  as  loudly  as  I  could.  It  was  as  if 
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the  wind  grew  hysterical  too;  for  now  it  howled 
and  raved  and  leaped  upon  my  boat,  whirling 
it  about,  and  driving  it  before  it  like  a  straw 
or  a  dry  leaf.  I  had  to  let  go  the  tiller  and 
cling  to  the  gunwales,  as  the  little  vessel  leaped 
and  tumbled  with  the  ever  increasing  waves. 
My  hat  blew  off,  and  went  whirling  away  into 
the  boiling,  foaming  water.  Then  the  storm 
struck  in  earnest;  and  I  felt  the  sea  spring 
up,  like  a  giant,  to  show  its  real  strength. 
Something  happened,  I  do  not  know  what,  for 
I  was  buried  in  the  water. 

"  I  have  said  that  this  is  no  dream-story,  but  I 
really  felt  as  one  feels  who  opens  his  eyes  after 
the  most  horrible  visions  of  sleep.  I  looked 
about,  as  best  I  could,  and  saw  nothing  but 
tall  marsh  grass  and  weeds.  I  was  lying  almost 
face-downward  in  a  slimy  place  where  the  mud 
looked  black  and  nasty.  My  head  roared,  my 
limbs  ached,  my  hair  and  mouth  were  full  of 
slime;  and  at  first  I  could  not  imagine  what 
this  all  meant  After  many  trials  I  rolled  my- 
self over,  and  managed  to  get  up  on  one  elbow 
and  gaze  all  around.  Then  I  looked  at  myself. 
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My  clothes  were  soaked  with  water  and  covered 
with  mud.  Was  this  a  dream?  I  wondered. 
At  first  I  was  inclined  to  think  it  was;  but 
very  soon  I  knew  it  was  not,  for  I  began  to 
recollect  the  circumstances  and  incidents  of  my 
voyage.  Slowly  it  dawned  upon  me  that  I  was 
indeed  a  lonely  shipwrecked  boy  on  a  desolate 
marsh.  Painfully  I  dragged  myself  into  a  sit- 
ting posture,  only  to  find  that  my  head  was  so 
dizzy  and  sore  that  I  could  scarcely  hold  it  up. 

"The  sun  was  about  an  hour  high  in  what  I 
thought  was  the  east ;  and  I  judged  that  it  was 
early  morning,  as,  indeed,  it  proved  to  be.  I 
dragged  myself  out  of  the  muddy  place,  and 
lay  down  on  the  rushes  and  weeds.  The  sky 
was  clear  now ;  the  wind,  very  'gently  blowing 
out  of  the  south-east,  was  as  sweet  as  May  and 
the  sea  could  make  it ;  and  the  sunshine  was 
very  soothing  to  my  chilled  and  bruised  body 
and  limbs.  I  lay  there  on  my  back,  and  gazed 
up  into  the  blue  heaven,  thinking  over  my  pre- 
dicament with  a  forlorn  consciousness  of  how 
wicked  I  had  been. 

"At  length  I  thought  of  trying  to  look  about 
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for  my  boat.  Possibly  it  had  been  cast  up  on 
the  shore  somewhere ;  and  if  I  could  find  it  I 
might  make  my  way  back  to  my  home.  I  was 
on  the  point  of  making  an  effort  to  get  upon  my 
feet  when  I  heard  a  voice,  heavy  and  peremp- 
tory in  its  tone,  say  :  — 

" '  Set  the  box  down  here,  Jim  ;  it  will  be  safe 
enough  for  the  present,  and  we  will  go  look  for 
the  most  favorable  point  on  this  island.  I  think 
it'll  suit  our  purpose.' 

" '  All  right,  sir,'  said  another  voice. 

" 4  Well,  come  on,  now,'  added  the  first ; 
'we've  no  time  to  lose.' 

"  The  first  thought  that  sprang  into  my  mind 
was  that  these  men  were  smugglers.  I  lifted 
my  head  cautiously,  and  peeped  over  the  grass. 
They  had  deposited  a  small  red  box  on  the 
ground,  and  were  now  walking  away  across 
the  island.  I  saw  that  the  box  had  bright 
bands  of  brass  around  it.  Uncle  Luben  had 
told  me  a  good  deal  about  strong  boxes  of 
gold. and  other  treasure  often  buried  by  these 
lawless  men. 

"  1   was  very  much  frightened  now  when  I 
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thought  of  the  probability  that  these  men 
would  discover  me,  and  kill  me,  perhaps,  for 
fear  that  I  might  disclose  some  of  their  se- 
crets. 

"  When  the  sound  of  their  voices  had  died 
away  in  the  distance  as  they  walked  off,  I 
peeped  over  the  top  of  the  grass  again,  and 
took  a  good  view  of  the  surroundings.  At  a 
little  distance  from  the  box,  a  boat,  about  the 
size  of  the  one  in  which  I  had  been  wrecked, 
but  much  more  beautiful,  was  moored  to  the 
shore,  its  sail  flapping  lazily. 

"  As  I  sat  there,  looking  first  at  the  box  and 
then  at  the  boat,  and  dreading  the  return  of  the 
men,  a  great  desire  to  get  away  from  the  island 
took  possession  of  me  ;  and  then,  with  a  jump  of 
my  heart,  I  thought  of  capturing  the  smugglers' 
boat  and  escaping  in  it.  Why  not?  There  it 
lay  ready  for  me ;  and  the  owners  were  out  of 
sight.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  decide. 
Every  moment  was  precious. 

"  I  crawled  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
fearing  that  if  I  stood  up  the  men  would  see 
me.  I  unmoored  the  boat.  Then  I  chanced 
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to  have  a  brilliant  conceit.  Why  not  take  the 
box?  Oh,  if  I  could  go  home  with  a  captured 
boat  and  a  priceless  treasure-box! 

"  I  re-tied  the  boat,  and  crawled  back  to  the 
box,  and  dragged  it  down  to  the  water.  It  was 
very  heavy  for  me  to  handle  ;  but  I  finally 
heaved  it  aboard,  and  then  I  managed  to  get 
the  little  craft  off  before  the  wind.  This  is 
all  very  easy  to  tell,  and  may  appear  tame  and 
simple ;  but  to  me,  at  the  time,  it  was  terribly 
exciting.  Every  moment  I  expected  the  men 
to  return,  and  wreak  their  revenge  upon  me 
for  my  rash  undertaking.  A  minute  was  like 
an  hour.  Then,  too,  I  was  so  weak  and  sore 
that  every  move  I  made  was  torture. 

••  When  the  box  was  safe  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  I  was  sitting,  tiller  in  hand,  with  the 
sail  bulging  gently  and  the  little  vessel  begin- 
ning to  glide  away  from  the  low,  marshy  shore, 
I  felt  so  glad  and  thankful  that  the  pain  and 
hunger  were  quite  forgotten.  Far  away  north- 
ward I  could  see  the  dim  line  which  marked 
the  bluffs  of  Bay  St.  Louis.  The  wind  would 
blow  me  straight  to  my  home !  I  turned  and 
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looked  back ;  and  as  I  did  so  a  gruff  voice  came 
bellowing  over  the  water :  — 

"  4  Hello,  there  !  bring  that  boat  back,  you 
scamp ! ' 

"  The  two  men  were  running  along  the  shore, 
and  making  all  sorts  of  frantic  gestures.  I  was 
scared  almost  out  of  my  wits  ;  but  I  held  a 
steady  hand  on  the  tiller,  so  that  the  boat  kept 
on  before  the  breeze. 

"Never,  I  am  sure,  did  men  cut  such  wild 
capers,  and  yell  and  shriek  as  they  did.  It  did 
them  no  good,  however,  for  I  sailed  right  on  my 
course.  I  felt  free  and  victorious.  No  boy  of 
my  age  had  ever  performed  so  daring  a  thing  as 
to  capture  the  boat  and  treasure-box  of  pirates 
or  smugglers. 

"  The  thought  gave  me  renewed  strength  and 
firmness.  They  screamed  and  shouted,  and 
called  me  names,  and  shook  their  fists  at  me ; 
but  on  I  went. 

"  Meantime,  at  Bay  St.  Louis,  my  father  and 
his  friends  had  searched  the  town  and  all  the 
country  round  for  me,  and  great  excitement 
prevailed.  No  one,  not  even  Uncle  Luben, 
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thought  of  my  attempting  a  voyage  alone;  for 
the  old  negro  had  taken  all  my  talk  as  mere 
boyish  prattle,  and  my  father  had  never  heard 
a  word  of  it.  True,  the  boat  was  missed ;  but 
it  was  supposed  that  the  storm  had  loosed  it 
from  its  anchorage,  and  blown  it  away  to  sea. 
Several  other  small  craft  had  been  lost  in  the 
same  way,  on  account  of  the  suddenness  of  the 
gale. 

"It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
when  I  proudly  steered  my  captured  vessel  and 
cargo  up  to  the  landing  under  the  tree-fringed 
bluff  of  Bay  St.  Louis.  Some  one  recognized 
me,  and  gave  the  word  to  others,  and  soon  a 
crowd  gathered  to  see  me.  My  father  heard 
the  outcry  ;  and  I  saw  him  hurrying  towards  me, 
lii>  face  pale  and  excited. 

"Everybody  was  so  glad  to  see  me  alive,  that 
great  shouts  went  up  from  the  men,  while  some 
of  the  women  cried.  As  soon  as  I  went  ashore, 
I  was  surrounded,  and  a  hundred  questions  were 
asked  me  at  once.  No  wonder  my  father 
looked  at  me  so  strangely ;  for  I  was  muddy 
from  head  to  foot,  haggard,  wild  r\v.l,  my  luiir 
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all  matted,  and  my  clothes  torn  into  tatters. 
I  tried  to  tell  my  story,  but  somehow  I  could 
not.  I  pointed  to  the  boat  and  the  box. 

"  4  Why,  that's  the  surveyor's  boat ! '  cried 
some  one;  4how'd  the  boy  get  that?' 

"  4  It  is  the  surveyor's  boat,'  repeated  another ; 
4  where 's  the  surveyor  ? ' 

"I  felt  weak  and  faint.  My  father  had  to 
carry  me  to  the  house ;  and  for  four  long,  weary 
weeks,  I  lay  on  my  bed  sick  with  fever.  Dur- 
ing all  that  time,  I  was  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  great  joke  the  towns-people  had  to  tease  the 
surveyor  with.  As  you  have  suspected,  no 
doubt,  it  was  a  surveyor  and  his  assistant  whom 
I  had  taken  for  pirates.  The  brass-bound  box 
contained  a  transit,  which  is  a  sort  of  compass 
with  a  telescope  attached.  Some  persons  who 
thought  of  locating  a  building  on  the  island, 
had  sent  the  surveyor  down  there  to  plat  it ;  and 
I  had  run  away  with  his  boat  and  instrument, 
leaving  him  and  his  assistant  to  take  care  of 
themselves  as  best  they  could! 

44  But  I  paid  dearly  for  that  escapade.  I  suf- 
fered all  the  pangs  of  a  rheumatic  fever;  and 
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then,  when  I  began  to  get  well,  I  felt  so  much 
remorse  for  what  I  had  done,  that  it  was  long 
before  I  could  look  my  father  in  the  face  and 
promise  him,  of  my  own  accord,  never  to  do 
such  a  thing  again." 

The  boys  were  delighted  with  Hiram's  remin- 
iscences, and  laughed  heartily  over  the  "  comedy 
of  errors,"  as  Louis  called  it. 

"Well,  it  was  an  adventure  worth  having," 
said  Rhett. 

"Or  worth  telling  about,"  said  Louis. 
"Why,  it's  just  like  Captain  Kidd,"  he  added; 
"you  were  a  pirate  catcher  turned  pirate." 

"  Yes ;  but  it  taught  me  caution,  my  boys," 
said  Hiram,  "  and  showed  me  to  what  dreadful 
results  heedlessness  may  lead.  It  was  a  good 
lesson,  though  it  cost  me  four  weeks  of  fever." 

The  rain  came  to  an  end  almost  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  come  up ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  heavy 
cloud  lay  along  the  north-east,  while  a  strip 
of  intensely  brilliant  blue  sky  shone  across 
the  south-west.  The  wind  fell  to  a  gentle 
breeze  of  dew-like  freshness,  and  brought  spicy 
fragrance  into  the  cabin. 
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"  Well,  I  must  be  going,"  said  Hiram ;  "  I  ran 
in  here  to  hide  from  the  rain.  But,  see  here! 
my  story  made  me  forget  your  trouble.  You 
said  you  were  lost,  didn't  you?  Mount  your 
horses,  and  I'll  show  you  the  road  to  Ocala," 
he  added,  after  he  had  risen  from  the  bench 
on  which  he  had  been  sitting.  "  It's  but  a 
short  distance  from  here." 

The  boys  begged  that  he  would  ride  one 
of  their  horses;  but  he  would  not  do  it;  he 
preferred  to  walk,  he  said ;  and  without  wait- 
ing to  argue  the  matter,  set  off  through  the 
woods  at  a  pace  that  kept  the  horses  in  a 
lively  trot. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  reached  the  road, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  which  grew  a  dense 
bay  thicket. 

"Take  that  end  of  the  road,"  said  Hiram, 
waving  his  hand,  "to  the  loveliest  little  city 
in  the  world.  You  may  do  as  I  have  done, 
travel  the  whole  earth  over,  and  you'll  never 
see  another  Ocala." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  MYSTERIOUS   PACKAGE. 

HIRAM  stood  between  the  two  horses  with 
his  hand  on  the  pommel  of  Rhett's  saddle, 
while  with  the  other  he  patted  the  glossy  neck 
of  Louis's  horse.  The  boys  thought  they  never 
hud  seen  so  handsome  a  man.  What  a  look  of 
strength!  What  a  superb  form!  What  fine, 
clear,  searching  eyes !  His  beard  shone  like 
white  silk  floss;  and  his  voice  was  like  the 
deepest,  richest  notes  of  a  harp. 

" 1  will  take  leave  of  you  here,"  he  said,  as 
if  with  regret.  "My  road  lies  in  another  di- 
rection." 

While  he  was  speaking,  he  took  from  an 
inner  pocket  of  his  coat,  a  paper  package,  evi- 
dently a  small  book  carefully  wrapped,  and 
handed  it  to  Rhett. 

"  You  boys  may  read  that  when  you  have 
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nothing  else  to  do ;  perhaps  it  may  interest 
you,  and  it  can  do  you  no  harm." 

He  shook  hands  with  them,  and  then  stepped 
into  the  thicket  and  was  gone. 

"Always  be  good  boys,"  he  roared  back, 
from  the  densest  part  of  the  fragrant  boscage. 

There  was  something  so  cheerful  and  so 
cheering,  so  suggestive  of  intense  happiness, 
in  his  tone,  that  it  made  Rhett  and  Louis 
smile,  although  this  oft-repeated  mystery  of 
his  departure  struck  a  chord  of  trouble  in  their 
hearts. 

"  I  would  give  almost  anything  to  know 
all  about  that  man,"  said  Rhett,  as  they  rode 
on. 

"We  might  inquire  of  people,"  suggested 
Louis. 

"  What  good  would  that  do  ?  " 

"Why?" 

"  We  don't  know  his  name." 

"  But  we  could  describe  him." 

"  Have  you  thought  of  one  thing  ?  He 
never  comes  to  us  when  there's  any  one  else 
present." 
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"It's  all  very  strange." 

"Well,  he  tells  a  mighty  good  story,  any- 
how," said  Rhett. 

"  Doesn't  he  though,"  said  Louis  ;  "  but  what 
was  that  package  he  gave  you  ?  " 

"  It  looks  like  a  small  book." 

"  Let's  open  it." 

"Not  till  we  get  home  and  into  our  rooms. 
It's  growing  late." 

The  fact  is,  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  Rhett's 
disposition  to  delay  the  end  of  curiosity.  Un- 
like most  boys,  he  would  rather  play  with  his 
fancy  awhile,  as  a  cat  does  with  a  mouse, 
before  he  put  any  final  test  to  the  subject 
around  which  it  was  hovering.  Louis  was  less 
patient,  and  would  (if  he  could  have  had  his 
way)  have  torn  that  package  open  right  then 
and  there,  in  short  order. 

When  they  reached  home  their  aunt  met 
them  at  the  door.  She  had  been  very  uneasy 
about  them  during  the  thunder-storm,  and  was 
delighted  to  see  them  coming  in,  safe  and 
sound.  She  had  letters  for  them  from  home, 
and  a  basket  full  of  Japan  plums,  goldm  ;m«l 
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ripe,  sent  them  with  the  compliments  of  the 
Ocala  Boy. 

"What  will  that  boy  do  next?"  exclaimed 
Louis.  "  Break  a  fellow's  neck  by  night,  and 
feed  him  on  delicious  fruit  by  day !  " 

They  went  to  their  rooms  to  read  their  let- 
ters. Rhett  put  the  package  that  Hiram  had 
given  them  behind  the  clock  on  his  mantel  to 
await  its  turn. 

In  a  moment  Louis  exclaimed,  — 

"  Hiram's  been  writing  to  father  about  us !  " 

"  And  to  my  father  too,"  said  Rhett. 

They  laughed,  and  read  on.  "  Your  friend 
Hiram,  from  whom  I  have  received  an  enthu- 
siastic note,  must  be  a  very  bright  and  intelli- 
gent boy,"  wrote  Rhett's  father ;  "  and  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  made  his  acquaintance.  He 
writes  me  that  he  likes  you  and  Louis  very 
much,  and  is  trying  to  entertain  you  a  little. 
What  is  his  family  name  ?  He  signs  his  name 
simply  '  Hiram.'  ' 

Louis's  father  wrote  almost  the  same  words  ; 
both  men  seemed  highly  pleased  with  what  they 
had  supposed  was  a  boy's  correspondence. 
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One  thing  in  their  parents'  letters  both 
pleased  and  troubled  Louis  and  Rhett.  An  ex- 
tract from  one  of  them  will  explain  the  matter :  — 

"You  must  hold  yourselves  ready  to  start 
home  at  a  moment's  notice.  We  have  about 
concluded  to  go  to  Europe  for  the  summer; 
and,  of  course,  you  are  to  go  along.  I  cannot 
explain  further  just  now.  Indeed,  the  whole 
project  may  fall  through  ;  but  keep  yourselves 
ready  to  move  homeward  the  moment  you  re- 
ceive a  message  by  wire." 

The  thought  of  going  abroad  was  a  charming 
one,  and  their  hearts  leaped  at  it;  but  how 
could  they  tear  themselves  away  from  Ocala? 
In  some  way  the  little  city  and  its  bird-haunted,- 
flower-flushed  surroundings  had  taken  a  deep 
hold  on  their  hearts.  Every  moment  of  their 
stay  had  increased  the  fascination  of  wind  and 
•ranee  and  bird-song.  And  then  there  was 
Hi  ram;  he  was  stealing  deeper  and  deeper  into 
their  imagination.  And  there  was  the  Ocala 
.  \\lio,  in  spite  of  certain  drawbacks,  had 
won  from  them  a  sort  of  qualified  but  very  dis- 
tinct admiration. 
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"  Oh,  well,  there's  no  need  to  borrow  trouble 
over  the  matter,"  remarked  Louis  ;  "  it  may  be 
that  after  all  we'll  stay  as  long  as  we  expected 
to,  anyway." 

"And  if  we  don't,"  said  Rhett,  "we've  had 
a  glorious  visit." 

"  Yes ;  I  wouldn't  take  anything  for  what 
we've  experienced.  It  has  been  like  the  com- 
ing true  of  a  splendid  dream,  and  yet "  — 

"And  yet  nothing  has  been  altogether  satis- 
fying. We've  always  been  just  on  the  point 
of  coming  to  something  ever  so  strange  and 
romantic." 

"  Yes ;  the  air  is  full  of,  I  don't  know  what, 
—  all  sorts  of  hints  and  hovering  fancies,  like 
floating,  half-visible  visions." 

They  had  fallen  into  one  of  those  spring- 
weather  moods  when  one  imagines  all  manner 
of  dreamy  things  that  have  no  firm  basis  in 
reality. 

Dinner  was  announced  while  they  were  in- 
dulging these  vagaries ;  and  after  dinner  came  a 
drive  with  their  aunt  to  the  church,  where  they 
heard  a  lecture  on  Babylon. 
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On  the  following  morning  they  arose  early, 
and  found  the  rain  fulling  again,  but  steadily 
and  gently,  without  wind.  All  day  it  came 
down  softly,  persistently,  musically,  keeping 
them  indoors.  They  felt  strangely  uneasy,  as  if 
something  unpleasant  were  going  to  happen ; 
but  all  went  on  as  usual.  Really  it  was  noth- 
ing but  the  thought  that  they  might  be  called 
n way  at  any  moment  that  was  casting  its  dis- 
turbing shadow  across  their  minds.  When  bed- 
time came  they  were  not  sleepy. 

"  I  feel  just  as  though  I  had  forgotten  some- 
thing of  importance,"  said  Rhett. 

"  That's  it  precisely.  I  knew  that  something 
was  wrong,  but  I  couldn't  just  say  what  it 
was,"  responded  Louis ;  that's  exactly  the  way 
I  feel,  too,  as  if  I  wanted  to  look  for  something 
that  I  had  lost." 

"  I  suppose  that  it's  nothing  but  a  little  ner- 
vousness an  account  of  having  to  stay  in  the 

all    day." 

went  to  bed  and  tossed  and  tumbled, 
sleeping  only  by  jerks,  so  to  speak.  They 
h.  aid  the  cocks  crow  when  the  moon  rose, 
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and  once  or  twice  the  mockingbirds  twittered 
lazily. 

Far  in  the  night  Rhett  called  out  in  a  quiet 
way:  — 

"  Louis!" 

"  Well,  Rhett,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Are  you  awake  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  how  could  I  answer  you  if  I  were 
not?" 

"  Do  you  know  I  just  thought  of  what  it  is 
that's  been  worrying  us  so  ?  " 

"No;  what  is  it?" 

"  We  haven't  opened  the  package  that  Hiram 
gave  us." 

"  That's  it !    I  knew  there  was  something." 

Rhett  sat  up  in  bed. 

"  Suppose  we  open   it  now,"  he   suggested. 

"  All  right,  just  the  thing.  It's  no  use  try- 
ing to  sleep." 

They  both  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  Rhett 
struck  a  light. 

"  Isn't  it  strange,"  he  said,  "  that  we  should 
forget  it  so  long  ?  " 

"Yes;  where  is  it?     Get  it." 
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"  Wait  till  I  can  make  this  lamp  burn.  Now 
it's  all  right." 

Rhett  went  to  the  little  clock,  and  felt  behind 
it  for  the  package. 

It  was  gone! 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

HIRAM  HAS   ANOTHER  STORY. 

"  THE  package  is  not  here,"  Rhett  exclaimed. 
"  It's  gone  from  where  I  put  it !  " 

They  carried  the  lamp  about,  and  searched 
everywhere  in  the  rooms,  but  the  package  was 
not  to  be  found.  It  had  disappeared,  leaving 
no  trace  or  clew  whatever.  There  was  no  way 
of  helping  the  matter,  so  they  crept  back  into 
bed  in  a  still  worse  fix  than  before. 

When  morning  came,  they  searched  again 
with  no  better  result.  Then  they  interviewed 
the  colored  house-maid,  and  the  mystery  was 
solved  in  a  degree. 

"  Yah,  sah  ! "  said  the  girl,  "  I  see  dat  bun'le 
chucked  in  dar  'hind  de  clock ;  an'  I  tuck  it  out 
an'  put  it  some'eres,  cayn't  jes'  'zac'ly  memo- 
rize wha  '." 

"  But  that   was   mine,"   said   Rhett,   almost 
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pettishly,  "and  you  had  no  business  to  touch 
it." 

"  Mighty  sorry,  sah,  mighty  sorry  ;  but  Miss, 
she  tell  me  to  clean  dese  rooms,  an'  yo'  s'pose 
I's  gwine  ter  leab  dat  bun'le  er  stuff  stickin' 
dar  'hind  de  clock  on  de  mantel  shelf?  'Deed, 
I  not  gwine  to  do  nuffin'  o'  dat  kind,  bless  yo' 
heart,  honey,  no,  sah  !  " 

"  Well,  I  think  you  might  recollect  where 
you  put  it,"  urged  Louis.  "  It  was  important." 

"  Yes,  yo'  fink  dat ;  but  ef  yo'  as  much  wo'k 
ter  do  as  I  has  —  ef  yo'  had  ter  make  up  all 
de  beds,  sweep  out  all  dese  rooms,  dus'  de 
furn'cher,  an'  shake  de  rugs,  an'  cyarry  de 
worter,  an',  an',  jes'  do  eberyt'ing,  yo'd  be 
poorty  sho'  ter  recomember  bout  er  wad  er 
paper,  now  wouldn't  yo',  honey  I  I  sees  yo'  a- 
doin'  it,  right  now ! " 

"But  that  was  a  very  important  package," 
said  Rhett. 

41  Ya-a-s,  mighty  'portant,"  exclaimed  the 
maid,  with  a  toss  of  her  kerchiefed  head;  "a 
leetle  bun'le  ob  ole  paper  is  dreffel  'portant  ter 
some  folks;  but  I  calls  it  dirt  an'  litter,  I 
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does.     I  uses  sich   stuff  es   dat   ter  kin'le   de 
fire  wid." ' 

"  But  you  didn't  burn  that  package !  "  cried 
both  boys  in  unison.  "  If  you  did  "  — 

"  Na-o,  I's  not  er  say  in  'zac'ly  'at  I  did.  I 
jes'  'sidered  it  trash,  which  it  wus,  an'  tuck  it 
out'n  dere,  an'  done  somefin'  wid  it,  don't 
know  jes'  w'at.  It's  mighty  apt  ter  be  'roun' 
some'eres,  I  s'pose." 

Never  was  another  house  ransacked  as  that 
one  was.  Poor  Mrs.  Forcej'the  saw  things 
tumbled  about  from  garret  to  cellar.  Not  a 
nook  of  her  spacious  and  tidy  mansion  escaped 
the  disturbing  hands  of  her  nephews.  Of 
course,  it  was  all  done  with  her  consent ;  for, 
when  Rhett  and  Louis  explained  the  whole 
matter  to  her,  she  became  interested,  and  even 
helped  them  all  she  could  in  exhausting  every 
possible  means  of  discovery.  In  vain,  however, 
was  all  their  search.  The  package  was  gone. 

At  last,  tired,  and  in  no  small  degree  out  of 
sorts,  they  ceased  their  efforts.  Naturally 
enough,  no  sooner  was  all  hope  of  finding  the 
package  abandoned  than  its  mysterious  impor- 
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tance  was  doubled  and  trebled  in  their  ima- 
gination. They  could  not  forget  that  it  was  a 
book  or  a  piece  of  writing  of  some  sort,  for 
Hiram  had  told  them  to  read  it ;  and  everybody 
knows  that  an  unread  piece  of  writing  about 
which  there  is  anything  unusual  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  things  imaginable.  Coming  to 
their  hands  as  this  had,  and  coupled  with  so 
much  that  seemed  quite  inexplicable,  its  loss 
cast  over  all  the  final  film  of  romantic  and  fan- 
tastic interest.  Old  manuscripts  have  such 
possibilities  hidden  in  them,  and  there  was  not 
the  least  doubt  that  this  one  was  old ;  its  whole 
appearance  had  been  ancient  beyond  descrip- 
tion, as  the  boys  now  fancied  it.  It  must  have 
been  brown,  shrivelled,  and  dried  almost  to 
dust.  Of  course  this  was  imagination,  for  tin  y 
had  seen  only  tin-  ].:i:x;r  cover.  What  was  in 
it  ?  What  might  not  have  been  in  it?  " 

"  Til  tell  you  what  I  should  guess  it  was," 
said  Kliett. 

"\VllUt?" 

"The  diary  of  that  Spanish  boy  Hiram  was 
telling  us  about." 
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"  Oh !  do  you  think  it  could  be  ?  How  in- 
teresting and  strange  that  would  have  been ! 
And  it's  lost!" 

"  That's  just  what  it  was,  I'm  almost  sure  of 
it.  And,  do  you  know  —  I  have  been  think- 
ing and  wondering  if  Hiram  himself  isn't  that 
very  Spanish  boy  !  " 

"No,  no;  that  can't  be;  he's  not  over  sixty- 
five  years  old  at  most,  and  he'd  have  to  be 
five  times  that." 

"Yes;  but  think  a  moment.  Don't  you 
remember  about  the  spring  at  the  root  of  the 
old  oak?  How  do  we  know  but  that  the 
legend  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth  has  its  foun- 
dation in  fact  ?  Lanyer  told  us  "  — 

44  Yes ;  but  Lanyer  said  that  he  saw  the  boy, 
not  a  man." 

"That's  so.  Well,  I  feel  almost  sick  over 
the  loss  of  that  package.  We'll  probably  never 
know  what  was  in  it." 

44  We  might  ask  Hiram  ;  but  then  he  never 
does  answer  a  question." 

"He's  so  queer  and  mysterious,  so  different 
from  everybody  else,  and  comes  and  goes  so 
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strangely,  that  I  can't  help  thinking  of  him 
as  of  some  one  who  knows  more  and  has  had 
greater  experience  than  other  people.  I  tell 
you  he's  not  just  a  common  man." 

"  Well,  he's  mysterious  certainly ;  but  why 
should  an  old  man  be  poking  around  as  he 
does?  and  why  should  he  care  enough  about 
us  to  write  to  our  folks  at  home  about  us  ?  " 

"  From  the  first  time  we  saw  him  on  the 
Ocklawaha  he  has  been  like  our  shadow  when 
we  least  expected  him.  And,  say  what  you 
please,  I  believe  he  is  the  lost  boy  of  the  De 
Soto  expedition." 

Rhett  had  permitted  his  imagination  to  take 
liberties  with  him,  and  now  it  was  altogether 
unmanageable  for  awhile.  He  soon  pulled  him- 
self back  to  reality,  however,  and  with  a  laugh 
said :  — 

"A  fellow  has  to  fix  up  some  sort  of  a 
solution  when  he  has  a  problem  to  work 
out,  but  I  confess  that  something  ridiculously 
fantastic  is  the  only  suggestion  that  offers  itself 
in  this  case." 

"  Well,"  said  Louis  half  apologetically,  "  we 
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didn't  begin  the  mystery.  It  has  forced  itself 
upon  us.  For  instance,  there's  that  Ocala 
Boy  ;  to  my  mind  he's  about  as  hard  to  make 
out  as  Hiram  is.  We're  not  to  blame  for  him, 
either." 

"  Oh,  but  we've  got  him  safe ;  we'll  end  the 
mystery  with  him  at  the  party  where  he  is  to 
be  the  guest  of  honor." 

This  conversation  took  place  on  Monday 
morning.  The  boys  were  sitting  on  the  front 
veranda  watching  the  birds  play  and  fight  in 
the  trees  on  either  side  of  the  walk  that  led 
up  from  the  gate  of  the  close. 

The  tender,  dreamy  weather  had  returned 
after  the  rain  ;  the  sunshine  was  like  a  soft, 
glowing  mist  wavering  over  everything  far 
and  near,  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and  plants 
showed  a  rich,  satin-like  splendor  and  fresh- 
ness. Something  in  the  wind  now  flowing 
lazily,  like  a  broad  sea-tide  in  summer,  lulled 
one's  feelings  and  led  one's  imagination  away, 
to  be  tossed  idly  about  like  the  broad-winged, 
lazy,  blue-and-gold  butterfly  yonder  in  the 
garden. 
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"I  wonder  if  there's  any  place  in  Europe 
so  sweet  as  this  ?  "  said  Louis,  after  they  had 
been  silent  for  a  long  time.  "I  wish  our 
folks  would  come  down  here,  instead  of  hus- 
tling us  off  across  the  ocean." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  my  father  meet  Hiram," 
said  Rhett.  "  I  would  give  anything  to  know 
what  father  would  make  of  him. 

"But  it  wouldn't  do,"  suggested  Louis,  with 
a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "  to  let  the  Ocala  Boy 
get  our  beloved  parents  into  that  alley  on  a 
rope-jumping  expedition !  " 

u  We  won't  tell  that  on  ourselves  when  we 
go  home  ;  it  would  be  too  good  a  joke  ;  they'd 
tease  the  very  life  out  of  us." 

"Wouldn't  they,  though!  There  wouldn't 
be  any  living  with  them." 

At  this  moment  they  saw  Hiram*  riding 
past  on  a  strong,  high-headed  horse.  It  made 
their  hearts  beat  with  pleasure,  and  they  sprang 
to  their  feet  and  called  to  him. 

He  saw  them  and  took  off  his  hat,  waved 
it  gracefully  in  the  air,  and  bowed  low  \\ith 
a  hi^h-bred,  old-time  stateliness  of  movement. 
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The  boys  flung  up  their  hats,  and  ran  toward 
him.  He  quickly  reined  in  his  horse  and 
halted. 

"  Hitch  your  horse  to  the  rack  there,  and 
come  inside,"  Louis -cried  eagerly. 

Hiram  considered  a  moment. 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  he  presently  said. 
"  I'm  in  no  desperate  hurry  if  I  was  riding 
fast." 

He  dismounted,  hitched  his  horse's  rein  over 
the  rack,  and  stepped  through  the  gateway,  but 
stopped  quite  still  just  inside. 

"  Let's  sit  under  this  tree,"  he  called  to 
them ;  "  it's  a  cool  shade,  and  the  breeze  is 
fresh." 

The  boys  needed  no  urging.  He  met  them 
at  the  tree,  which  stood  about  midway  be- 
tween the  veranda  and  the  gate,  and  took  a 
hand  of  each,  meantime  gazing  down  from  his 
superb  height. 

"  I  wonder  what  makes  me  like  you  two  lads 
so  amazingly  well  ?  "  he  demanded,  glancing 
from  one  to  the  other  back  and  forth.  "  I'm 
afraid  I'm  growing  entirely  too  fond  of  you." 
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"  No  danger,"  said  Rhett ;  "  we've  just  been 
thinking  and  speaking  of  you.  You've  been  a 
friend  worth  having,  and  we  are  selfish  enough 
to  want  you  with  us  all  the  time." 

"  We  owe  to  you  nearly  all  the  real,  down- 
right enjoyment  that  we've  had  since  we  came 
to  Ocala,"  Louis  added  ;  "  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  afford  to  take  so  much  trouble  for  our 
amusement." 

"  I  believe  that  there's  going  to  be  another 
big  rain  before  long,"  Hiram  said,  with  his 
usual  evasive  look  and  tone. 

"What  makes  you  think  that?"  Rhett 
asked. 

"Speaking  of  rain,"  Hiram  remarked,  "puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  boy  who  had  such  a  strange 
adventure  during  a  great  flood  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  I  think  I  have  never  told  you  that 
story,  have  I  ?  " 

"No,*'  the  boys  spoke  together. 

"If  you  care  to  hear  it"  — 

-  I  should  say  we  do." 

"  Well,  it's  a  true  story,"  said  Hiram,  reclin- 
ing on  the  ground  with  his  immense  shoulders 
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propped  against  the  body  of  the  tree ;  "  but 
a  true  story  is  nearly  always  better,  even 
for  mere  entertainment,  than  a  fictitious 


one." 


"  I  don't  feel  quite  sure  of  that,"  said  Louis, 
with  a  little  laugh. 

"  But  when  you  tell  the  truth  it  sounds  just 
like  romance,"  Rhett  added. 

Hiram  laughed  heartily. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said. 

Rhett  colored,  and  looked  greatly  confused. 

"  You  know  that  I  didn't  mean  "  - — 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  Hiram  interrupted,  "  but  I  had 
to  laugh.  It  was  good.  When  a  fellow  gives 
truth  such  a  doubtful  dress  that  it  struts  like 
a  peacock,  he  oughtn't  to  wince  at  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  effect  it  has  upon  a  disinterested 
observer." 

"  Well,  tell  us  the  story  first,  and  then  discuss 
with  Rhett,"  laughed  Louis ;  "  a  story  is  worth 
a  dozen  arguments." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Rhett,  right  glad  to 
escape  from  his  confusion.  "  And  you  know 
very  well  what  I  meant." 
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I  lii am  looked  at  his  watch. 

•  Yes,  I've  got  plenty  of  time.  The  story  is 
short  too,"  he  said.  "  But  short  as  it  is,  I  shall 
expect  you  to  feel  that  it  belongs  to  a  phase  of 
American  experience  characteristic  of  the  pic- 
turesque past.  Never  again  will  life  in  our 
country  present  such  a  combination  of  influ- 
ences as  brought  about  the  simple  predicament 
that  affords  the  story's  interest.  I  will  tell  it 
in  the  fewest  words  :  — 

"  More  than  sixty  years  ago  two  boys  became 
friends  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
the  friendship  lasted  a  lifetime. 

"  Thomas  Ladd,  then  about  fifteen,  and  of  an 
adventuresome  and  fearless  disposition,  was 
crossing,  or  attempting  to  cross,  an  overflow 
channel  caused  by  the  Mississippi  breaking  over 
its  banks  in  a  time  of  high  water.  He  was  in  a 
pirogue,  or  dug-out  canoe  ;  and  when  he  had 
come  about  midway  of  the  turbulent  current, 
a  floating  log  struck  the  little  craft  and  cap- 
sized it 

"Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  won  1.1 
have  been  a  mishap  of  slight  importance  t<> 
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a  boy  of  Thomas  Ladd's  disposition.  He 
was  an  expert  swimmer,  and  quite  used  to 
the  exigencies  of  river  life ;  but,  unfortunately, 
when  the  moment  of  collision  with  the  drift- 
log  came,  he  was  standing  upright  in  the 
pirogue,  trying  to  push  another  threatening 
obstacle  out  of  his  way.  The  sudden  lurch 
flung  him  headlong,  and  his  right  arm  was 
broken  by  falling  across  the  log ;  and  with 
but  one  arm  to  swim  with  he  came  near 
drowning  forthwith.  The  muddy  waves  were 
rolling  high ;  and  this  made  it  very  difficult, 
at  best,  to  keep  from  strangling;  while  the 
floating  logs  and  fragments  of  boughs  added 
greatly  to  the  moment's  trouble. 

"Pluck  never  fails  to  show  itself,  however, 
and  the  boy  was  plucky  to  a  fault.  After 
the  first  shock  of  surprise  and  pain,  Thomas 
got  his  head  above  water,  and,  finding  that 
he  could  not  trust  to  his  one  arm  in  swim- 
ming amid  such  hindrances,  laid  hold  of  the 
first  floating  thing  that  came  near  him.  This 
proved  to  be  a  piece  of  sawed  timber ;  it  was 
a  beam  from  some  building  destroyed  by  the 
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raging  stream,  and  was  of  sufficient  size  to  bear 
up  his  weight. 

"  What  alurnu'd  him  most  after  his  first  thrill 
was  over,  and  he  was  sufficiently  himself  to 
consider  the  whole  bearing  of  his  misfortune, 
was  the  fact  that  night,  moonless  and  cloudy, 
already  began  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  expanse 
of  water  between  the  funereal  walls  of  forest 
on  either  swampy  bank.  He  shouted  for  help, 
without  the  least  expectation  of  being  heard. 
His  father's  plantation  house  was  two  miles 
away  ;  and,  besides,  no  voice  could  be  heard  very 
far  above  the  tumult  of  the  waves  and  the  roar 
of  a  strong  wind  in  the  woods. 

"  Those  were  days  when  there  was  danger  of 
no  light  sort  in  going  alone  and  unarmed  in  the 
wild  forest.  Even  if  Thomas  Ladd  succeeded 
in  reaching  shore,  a  wolf,  a  bear,  or  a  panther 
isii^lit  meet  him  there.  He  had  drifted  far 
below  the  plantation  landing,  and  his  trusty 
;_ni;i  had  gone  down  when  his  canoe  turned 
r.  Still  he  clung  to  the  beam,  and  now  and 
again  yelled  right  lustily  for  help  as  he  went 
up  and  down  with  the  rapid  roll  of  the  waves, 
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and  plunged  on  and  on  along  the  current's 
central  line.  Night  fell  with  a  fine,  fog-like 
rain  that  added  to  the  darkness,  and  the  boy's 
voice  became  hoarse ;  his  hurt  arm  throbbed, 
and  shot  pains  into  his  shoulder  and  neck ; 
meantime  he  lost  all  reckoning  of  distance  and 
direction. 

"  Clinging  to  the  piece  of  timber  was  no  easy 
task :  for  it  rocked  and  tumbled  and  jumped, 
being  lifted  and  let  fall  by  the  irregular  action 
of  the  waves.  His  uninjured  arm  became 
numb,  and  his  body  in  the  water  was  chilled. 
Every  moment  seemed  the  last;  he  was  in  de- 
spair ;  but  a  native  strain  of  combativeness  sus- 
tained him,  and  kept  him  clinging  desperately, 
and  calling  as  loudly  as  his  tired  throat  would 
let  him.  But  at  irregular  intervals,  and  always 
unexpectedly,  his  head  went  under  water,  and 
he  had  to  hold  his  breath  to  keep  from  stran- 
gling- 

"  It  was  pitch  dark ;  driftwood  beat  against 
him,  and  sometimes  almost  crushed  him.  He 
was  beginning  to  weaken  in  spirit,  as  he  had 
long  ago  done  in  body,  when  he  heard  a  voice 
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near  him,  a  negro's  voice,  strong  and  not  un- 
kindly:  — 
K'Whodatdar?' 

"  Strange  to  say,  this  sudden  revelation  of  the 
possibility  of  succor  unnerved  the  poor  lad  ;  and 
with  a  cry,  half  joy,  half  despair,  he  lost  his  hold 
on  the  Iviun. 

"Even  then,  however,  his  pluck  would  not 
wholly  desert  him.  Desperately  he  struggled, 
turning  on  one  side,  and  swimming  with  his 
almost  paralyzed  arm.  At  the  same  time  he 
caught  sight  of  a  vague  form,  like  that  of  a 
large  monkey  astride  of  a  floating  log,  bobbing 
up  and  down  near  him. 

"  4  Who  dat  dar  ?  '  it  repeated. 

•••Help  me!  Oh,  quick!  holp  me!'  cried 
the  boy. 

"  *  Don'  know  'bout  dat,'  was  the  cool  reply. 
*  Who  is  yo',  ainyhow?' 

"  'I'm  Tom  Ladd.  My  arm's  l>:okrii.  I  can't 
swim  iiny  longer.  I  shall  drown." 

••Tin;  water  strangled  him  whilr  In-  n-ir.l  to 

speak,  and  his  vouv  -i-aM^rly   hai>h. 

"  '  Is  yo'  Colonel  Ladd's  little  boy  ?  ' 
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"'Yes.     Quick,  help!  ' 

Thomas  Ladd  had  reached  the  farthest  limit 
of  his  strength  and  dogged  courage.  He  was 
actually  sinking  when  a  hand  of  iron  gripped 
his  shoulder  ;  and  then  he  lost  consciousness,  or 
rather  he  sank  away  into  a  kind  of  dream,  from 
which  he  did  not  emerge  until  after  daylight 
had  come  on  the  following  morning. 

He  was  lying  on  a  tussock  at  the  root  of  a 
huge  cypress-tree.  Under  him  was  a  wet  but 
soft  bed  of  leaves  and  swamp  grass,  over  which 
was  spread  an  old  and  tattered  coat.  Beside 
him  sat  a  short,  heavy  negro,  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  whose  countenance  was  anything 
but  attractive.  Bare-headed,  woolly,  flat-nosed, 
thick-lipped,  with  eyes  deep  set  and  restless 
like  those  of  a  wild  animal,  he  was  chewing 
tobacco  while  he  hugged  his  knotty  knees  and 
seemed  to  be  hearkening.  In  fact,  far  away  in 
the  distance  there  was  something  well  worth 
listening  to,  the  peculiar  baying  of  two  or  thive 
bloodhounds. 

Thomas  Ladd  heard  and  recognized  those 
sounds.  Moreover,  he  instantly  knew  what  it 
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all  meant;  for  he  had  many  a  time  seen  run- 
away slaves  tracked  down  with  well-trained 
dogs.  Although  confused  in  mind  on  first 
opening  his  eyes,  the  whole  situation  quickly 
I  itself  to  him.  The  bloodhounds  were 
at  fault  up  the  river,  where  the  negro  hud 
taken  to  water,  and  they  were  hunting  up  and 
down  the  channel's  bank  for  the  lost  trail.  Of 
course  they  would  probably  soon  find  it ;  for, 
altlumgh  the  boy  did  not  know  it,  the  negro 
had  been  compelled  to  land  on  the  same  side  of 
the  water  from  which  he  had  entered  it. 

44 4  Are  you  a  runaway  ? '  Thomas  feebly  de- 
manded, as  soon  as  he  could  speak. 

444  Ya'as,'  drawled  the  negro. 

••  -  Whom  do  you  belong  to  ?' 

"4Gin'l  Raybu'n.' 

" 4  What  did  you  run  off  for  ? ' 

444  Cause/  said  the  black  gloomily. 

;e  boy  was  too  feeble  to  press  his  inquiries 
further;  his  ami  ached  atrociously,  and  he  was 
chilled  and  sore  to  the  centre  of  every  bone  in 
his  frame. 

44  Now,  it  turned  out  that  the  bloodhound 
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not  find  the  track  again  that  day,  which  was 
the  fault  of  General  Ray  burn's  overseer,  who, 
concluding  that  Peter  (that  was  the  negro's 
name)  had  crossed  the  overflow  stream,  took 
the  dogs  over  to  the  other  side,  where  a  long 
and  vain  search,  up  and  down,  was  made  until 
darkness  forced  them  to  quit. 

"  Meantime,  Colonel  Ladd  and  his  large  force 
of  slaves  were  scouring  the  country  in  every 
direction,  in  an  almost  hopeless  search  for 
Thomas;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Ray- 
burn's  overseer  and  his  bloodhounds  were  at 
length  joined  by  the  colonel  just  before  they 
came  upon  poor  Peter,  still  faithfully  watching 
beside  the  suffering  boy. 

"  This  was  about  ten  of  the  clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  second  day.  The  sky  had  cleared; 
the  sun  shone ;  warm  and  sweet  breathed  the 
Southern  air  through  the  moss-hung  cypress- 
wood,  and  a  mockingbird  sang  its  first  March 
song  in  the  thicket  on  a  bit  of  hummock. 

"  Colonel  Ladd  clasped  his  son's  cramped  and 
shivering  form  to  his  breast.  The  overseer 
rudely  collared  Peter. 
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*  -  My  dear  boy,'  almost  sobbed  the  father. 

"  4  You  thieving  black  scamp ! '  growled   the 
i-seer;  4  I'll  whale  every  inch  of  skin  off  you 
for  this ! ' 

" 4  Father,'  weakly  pleaded  Thomas,  4  you 
mustn't  let  him  whip  the  negro;  he  saved  my 
life.' 

"Already  Peter  was  tied  to  a  tree,  and  the 
lash  was  hungry  for  his  back,  when  Colonel 
Ladd  interfered.  Thomas  had  with  difficulty 
told  his  story. 

"  The  end  of  it  all  was  that  Colonel  Ladd 
bought  Peter,  paying  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  in  cash  to  General  I; 
burn  for  him,  which  was  thirty  per  cent  more 
than  his  market  value  in  New  Orleans  at  the 
time. 

44  And  Peter  was  given  as  a  birthday  present 
to  Thomas.     So  began  the  intimate  companion- 
ship   of    the    two.      When     the    war    came    and 
ay  ing  all  of  the  negroes  free,  Peter  n •- 

filled  to  have  his  liberty.  Thomas  Ladd  died 
in  1892;  but  Peter  is  still  alive,  and  from  his 
lips  I  had  this  true  story. 
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" '  Yah,  sah,  boss,'  he  said  to  me  in  conclusion. 
'Marse  Thomas  was  allus  mighty  good  to  dis 
poo'  ole  niggah,  an'  w'en  'e  died  he  gi'  me  dis 
yer  plantation  an'  five  mules.  Wat  I  lub  him 
de  mos'  fo'?  Wy',  cause  he  keep  dat  'fernal 
ole  oberseer  from  a-whirpin'  me,  dat's  w'at ! ' ' 

"  Well,"  said  Rhett,  "  that  is  a  curious  story 
to  be  sure  ;  only,  I  wish  "  — 

"Now,  there  you  go  again,"  Louis  inter- 
rupted ;  "  you  seem  to  be  in  a  fault-finding 
mood  to-day,  Rhett." 

Hiram  laughed,  and  rose  to  go. 

"But  I  had  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,"  Louis 
said,  laying  a  hand  on  the  old  man's  arm. 

Hiram  hastily  consulted  his  watch  and  began 
to  move  away,  almost  rudely  shaking  off  the 
boy's  hold. 

"  We  want  to  know  about  the  Ocala  boy," 
Louis  persisted. 

"  Good-by  till  I  see  you  again,"  said  Hiram 
cordially,  and  he  was  striding  toward  the  gate 
as  he  spoke ;  "  good-by,  I've  overstayed  my 
time.  I've  a  pressing  engagement." 

He  did  not  look   at  them  again,  but   went 
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hurriedly  to  his  horse,  mounted,  and  galloped 
a  \vuy. 

••  \Vell !  "  exclaimed  Rhett. 

44  He  beats  all ;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  man  !  " 
grumbled  Louis. 

44  He  just  won't  answer  a  question,  or  "  — 

44  It's  provoking  —  it's  —  wonder  who  that  is 
(•dining?  " 

44  It  may  be  the  Ocala  Boy,"  Rhett  suggested 
in  a  chaffing  tone. 

While  they  were  standing  there,  hat  in  hand, 
and  gazing  at  the  spot  where  Hiram  had  dis- 
appeared, their  hearts  fluttering  with  excite- 
ment, the  gate  down  the  walk  was  pushed  open, 
and  a  boy  came  through  almost  running  toward 
them. 

He  was  a  handsome  lad,  tall,  dark-faced,  with 
curling  brown  hair  and  gray-hazel  eyes. 

He  had  something  in  his  hand. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


THE  first  thought  that  came  to  Louis  and 
Rhett  when  they  saw  the  boy  hastening  up  the 
walk  toward  them,  with  his  face  all  aglow,  was 
that  in  some  way  he  had  found  the  lost  pack- 
age, and  was  bringing  it  to  them.  Their  hearts 
leaped,  and  they  looked  at  each  other  in  glad 
anticipation. 

The  boy  was  dressed  in  a  gray  suit,  and  wore 
a  gray  cap  with  a  gold  band  on  it  that  glittered 
bravely  in  the  sunlight.  There  was  a  strong 
touch  of  the  military  in  his  bearing.  The  pack- 
age in  his  hand  was  about  of  the  same  size  of 
the  one  that  Hiram  had  given  them.  He 
opened  it  just  before  he  reached  them,  and  took 
something  out  of  it. 

"  Are  you  Louis  Holt  ?  "  he  inquired. 

«  Yes." 
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"A  message  for  you.  And  here  is  one  for 
Rhett  Holt." 

"  That  is  iny  name,"  said  Rhett. 

"Sign  here,  please,"  said  the  boy,  opening  a 
book  and  offering  a  pencil. 

As  soon  as  they  had  set  their  signatures  as 
directed,  they  tore  open  the  straw-colored  offi- 
cial envelopes,  and  read:  — 

"  Take  the  first  train  for  home.  Have  secured 
through  sleeper-berths  for  you  at  Jacksonville.  Be 
prompt.  Answer." 

The  messenger  boy  was  waiting  witli  a 
book  of  blank  funns.  They  wrote  an  answer 
saying  that  they  would  set  out  immediately 
for  New  York. 

Rhett  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  an  hour 
and  five  minutes  till  train-time;  they  would 
have  to  be  in  great  haste. 

Mrs.  Forceythe  was  very  sorry  that  thry 
would  have  to  leave  so  soon,  though  the 
message  was  not  unexpected,  her  brothers  hav- 
ing written  her  a  letter  advising  her  of  the 
probability  of  the  boys  being  called  a\\ay 
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suddenly.  She  cried  softly  while  she  helped 
them  pack  their  trunks,  and  now  and  again 
she  kissed  them  tenderly.  They  tried  to  keep 
their  own  eyes  dry ;  but  a  few  big  tears 
would  tumble  down  their  cheeks  in  spite  of 
them.  It  seemed  to  them  that  they  were 
preparing  to  shut  from  their  sight  the  sweetest 
and  fairest  vision  that  they  had  ever  dreamed 
of.  How  many  haunting  experiences  were 
awaiting  them  in  the  bright  days  to  come,  if 
only  they  could  stay  here  and  let  the  thread 
of  romance  go  on  unwinding !  Hiram's  noble 
face  seemed  to  linger  in  their  sight,  and  his 
voice,  soft  and  deep,  echoed  through  their 
hearts.  Moreover,  to-morrow  evening  would 
come  the  reception  given  in  honor  of  the  Ocala 
Boy  whom  they  so  much  desired  to  see.  If 
they  did  not  shed  many  tears,  they  cried  in- 
wardly, their  sobs,  though  all  unheard,  making 
a  great  storm  in  their  bosoms. 

"We  ought  to  send  our  regrets  to  the 
Editor,"  said  Louis.  "It  will  look  rude  to 
go  off  without  a  word  of  explanation." 

Rhett  drew  a  long,  deep,  quivering  sigh. 
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"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  we  must  write  a  note. 
You  write  it,  Louis." 

"  Oh,  I  can't ;  I  don't  feel  like  writing ;  I "  - 

"It's  just  too  bad!" 

They  had  hard  work  to  keep  from  breaking 
down.  The  sunshine  streaming  in  through 
the  window  had  a  touch  of  melancholy  in  it, 
and  the  song  of  the  mockingbird  in  a  magnolia 
tree  just  outside  sounded  as  if  it  were  miles 
away. 

Louis  finally  mustered  up  courage  to  write 
a  polite  little  letter  of  regret  to  the  Editor, 
explaining  the  cause  of  their  sudden  flight 
northward,  and  expressing  sincere  disappoint- 
ment thereat. 

"  \Ve  know  that  we  should  have  enjoyed 
every  moment  at  your  house ;  and  then  we 
so  anxious  to  meet  the  Ocala  Boy,"  lio 
"  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  many 
and  for  one  rather  exciting  '»it  of 
diversion.  \V.;  had  hoped  that  we  mi^ht  !><• 
able  t<>  thank  him  to  his  face,  and  to  return 
liis  favors  to  the  best  of  our  abilities.  IM 
be  SO  good  as  to  hear  t<>  him  our  ...us 
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of  sincere  regard.  We  shall  always  remember 
your  kindness  to  us." 

They  read  the  letter  over  once  or  twice, 
and  thought  it  sounded  as  well  as  most  of 
those  in  the  Complete  Letter  Writer. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Rhett ;  "  now  we  must 
be  getting  to  the  station.  The  carriage  is 
waiting." 

"That's  so;  we've  but  twenty-one  minutes." 

They  kissed  their  aunt  a  score  of  good-byes, 
and  left  her  crying  on  the  veranda.  Away 
they  sped,  the  broad-winged  house  among  the 
trees  appearing  to  draw  off  from  them  and 
recede  in  the  distance ;  then  they  turned  a 
corner,  and  the  sweet  old  place  passed  out  of 
their  swimming  vision. 

They  were  afraid  to  look  at  each  other  as 
they  were  whirled  along  the  beautiful  streets 
between  the  embowered  houses ;  and,  somehow, 
the  flowery  lawns  and  vine-draped  closes 
did  not  appeal  to  their  imagination  as  they 
once  had  done.  It  must  not  be  said  that  they 
were  sad,  for  even  now  the  movement  toward 
home  was  beginning  to  stir  their  hearts  with 
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delightful  anticipations  of  the  loving  welcome 
they  would  receive.  Still,  to  leave  Oeala  was 
like  being  shaken  from  a  wonderful,  fascinating 
dream,  a  dream  that  they  would  give  much  to 
follow  to  its  close;  and  that  close  had  been 
so  near,  too,  and  promised  to  be  so  enjoyable 
in  every  way. 

When  they  reached  the  station,  they  found 
that  something  was  wrong  with  the  road.  The 
n  was  indefinitely  late,  and  there  was  a 
confusion  of  rumors  touching  the  cause  of  the 
delay.  Persons  who  were  in  a  hurry  to  be 
off  went  about  grumbling,  and  asking  questions 
of  every  one  else. 

Louis  and  Rhett  tried  to  find  out  what  was 
the  trouble ;  but  it  was  nearly  an  hour  before 
the  truth  was  known.  A  bridge  had  Ixvn 
burned  on  the  road  above,  and  a  train  had 
been  derailed  below.  Fortunately  these  acci- 
dents had  caused  no  loss  of  life,  but  the  result 
to  our  young  friends  was  a  delay  of  two 
days  while  the  bridge  was  being  rebuilt. 

It  IIIMM  IHTO  be  recorded  that  l><nh  Rhctt  and 
Louis  felt  secret  shame  on  account  of  a  fin 
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satisfaction  which  this  turn  of  affairs  gave 
them.  They  exchanged  guilty  glances,  but 
were  still  too  honest  to  pretend  that  they  were 
sorry.  What  they  did  do  in  the  matter  was 
to  telegraph  at  once  to  their  parents  explain- 
ing the  situation,  and  saying  that  they  would 
set  out  for  New  York  on  the  very  first  train 
that  they  could  get. 

They  had  just  finished  the  messages,  and 
were  turning  away  from  the  counter  of  the 
telegraph  office,  when  the  Editor  came  to  them. 

"Well,  well;  this  is  no  disastrous  thing  for 
you,  I  hope  ?  "  he  said,  extending  a  hand  cordi- 
ally to  each,  and  smiling  inquiringly.  "  For 
my  part  I  see  a  great  pleasure  in  it.  You  will 
come  to  my  reception  and  meet  the  Ocala 
Boy  to-morrow  evening ;  it  has  all  happened 
for  our  good." 

"We  have  just  wired  home  that  we  are 
delayed  a  couple  of  days,"  said  Rliett,  "and 
it  will  delight  us  to  come  to  your  house.  We 
were  regretting  greatly  having  to  go  away 
and  not"  — 

"  Not  meet  the  Ocala  Boy,"  put  in  Louis. 
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The  Editor  laughed. 

••  He'll  be  there  in  full  force,"  he  said,  with 
a  light  motion  of  the  head ;  "  he's  prepared  to 
give  you  a  rousing  benefit.  You'll  like  him, 
I  hope,  and  I  know  he'll  like  you." 

They  sent  their  baggage  back  to  their  aunt's, 
and  walked  up  town  with  the  Editor,  who  in- 
troduced them  to  two  or  three  gentlemen  on 
the  way. 

"What  is  the  Ocala  Boy's  name?"  Rhett 
ventured,  when  they  had  nearly  reached  the 
point  where  they  must  quit  the  Editor's  com- 
pany. "  We  have  never  heard  it." 

"His  name?" 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"  Ahem,  ah  —  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other,  while  the 
Editor's  face  changed  expression  twenty  times 
in  a  minute. 

"Ever  since  we're  been  in  this  town,"  said 
Louis,  with  sudden  emphasis,  "we've  been  try- 
ing to  find  out  his  name,  and  for  some  reason 
or  other  no  one  seems  willing  to  tell  us.  Is 
there  a  law  against  telling  it  here  ?" 
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The  Editor  laughed  heartily,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  making  some  remark  when  a  lad  from 
his  office  approached  him  with  a  message  from 
the  job  foreman  requesting  his  "  immediate 
presence "  in  the  sanctum  or  composing-room 
or  somewhere  else. 

"  Well,  good-day,  boys,  I'll  see  you  later,  I 
hope,"  he  hastily  said,  and  rushed  off  to  his 
business. 

"  There  go  those  two  New  York  dudes  that 
are  down  here  looking  for  the  Ocala  Boy," 
remarked  a  mischievous  looking  lad  to  three 
or  four  of  his  companions ;  "  the  same  that  got 
roped  in  the  alley  t'other  night." 

Rhett  and  Louis  overheard  the  remark,  but 
did  not  give  any  apparent  attention  to  it. 

"  Wonder  if  they  had  on  those  good  clothes 
when  they  performed  the  high  somerset  and 
stood  on  their  heads?"  another  one  queried. 

"Sid  Rice  says  that  one  of  'em  looked  like 
a  wagon-wheel  rolling  down  the  alley,"  said  a 
third. 

"  The  Ocala  Boy  is  a  mighty  sight  too  smart 
for  such  chaps  as  they  are,"  added  the  first 
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speaker.  "See  how  they  strut!  whew!  wish 
I  IKK!  a  Kodak." 

Our  young  friends  walked  on  in  silence,  but 
their  faces  showed  that  the  blood  was  hot  in 
their  veins. 

44  Sid  Rice,"  said  Rhett  presently ;  "  I'll  not 
forget  that  name.  From  what  they  said  he 
must  be  the  fellow  who  grabbed  our  hats." 

44  If  I  ever  get  the  chance,"  said  Louis,  "  I'll 
thump  him  till  he  bawls  like  a  baby ;  see  if  I 
don't.  He'll  wish  he'd  never  heard  of  a 
hat." 

Mrs.  Forceythe  was  glad  to  have  the  boys 
back  again.  She  kissed  them  both  as  if  they 
had  returned  from  a  year's  absence. 

When  the  evening  of  the  reception  came, 
cool,  clear,  balmy,  the  dark  blue  sky  fairly 
flaming  with  stars,  Louis  and  Khett  found 
themselves  a  trill-  in-rvous  In-fore  setting  out 
for  the  Editor's  house.  This  was  indeed  to 
be  a  memorable  occasion,  a  sort  of  landmark 
in  their  lives. 

Thry  went  in  ^rand  style  measured  by  tin- 
Ocala  standard.  Mrs.  Forney  the's  stately  car- 
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riage  and  quaintly  liveried  coachman  lent  them 
their  dignity.  When  they  reached  the  Editor's 
handsome  home  it  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
through  the  open  doors  and  windows  they 
could  see  bright  groups  of  young  people  in 
animated  commotion.  As  many  girls  as  boys 
were  there ;  music  stole  forth,  along  with  a 
fine  confusion  of  flower-perfumes ;  and,  in  some 
way,  the  effect  was  dreamy  and  tropical,  as  well 
as  vivid  and  engaging. 

As  they  entered  the  doorway  a  rich,  sweet, 
girlish  voice  was  singing  the  "  Ocala  Boy  "  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  mandolin. 

Rhett  punched  Louis  lightly  with  his  elbow, 
on  their  way  up-stairs,  whither  a  clever  little 
negro  was  leading  them,  and  whispered,  — 

"Do  you  hear  that?" 

There  was  something  bewitchingly  sweet, 
light,  half-playful  in  the  little  singer's  voice 
that  captivated  the  boys  at  once. 

When  they  came  down,  the  Editor  and  his 
wife  met  them  with  the  peculiar  cordial  and 
delicate  grace  of  Southern  politeness.  Imme- 
diately they  felt  sustained  and  at  ease. 
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"Everybody  wants  to  meet  you,"  said  the 
hostess,  smiling  till  the  dimples  danced  over 
her  beautiful  face,  "  so  we  will  begin  intro- 
ducing at  once." 

"  We  are  curious  to  see  if  you  will  discover 
the  Oeala  Boy  without  having  him  designated 
in  any  way,"  remarked  the  Editor. 

"  Is  he  here  now  ?  "  inquired  Rhett. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  as  large  as  life,"  laughed  the  host- 
ess. "I  should  think  you'd  know  that  by  the 
noise  he  is  making." 

They  had  now  reached  a  group  of  boys  near 
the  drawing-room  door. 

"  Let  me  introduce  Mr.  Sidney  Rice," 
the  Editor  began ;  "  we  call  him  Sid  for 
short." 

Louis  and  Rhett  started  inwardly,  if  not  out- 
wardly,  and  looked  askance  at  the  line,  ruddy- 
el  boy  before  them,  who  extended  his  hand, 
ard  said  heartily, — 

••  I  low  do  you  do?"  first  to  Louis  and  then 
: li«  it.  neither  of  whom  could  resist  his  mag- 
netic goodfellowship. 

Sid  was  a   ready   and  voluble   talker,  and   he 
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set  out  at  once  to  see  that  the  New  York  boys 
should  have  a  good  time.  He  neglected  noth- 
ing that  could  add  to  their  pleasure ;  he  intro- 
duced them  to  all  the  girls  .and  boys  in  the 
house,  and,  indeed,  made  himself  a  sort  of  first 
assistant  host  for  the  occasion. 

Rhett  and  Louis  found  everything  to  de- 
light them  during  the  evening.  There  was  no 
pinching,  straitened  formality  in  the  manner 
of  enjoyment.  The  boys  and  girls  were  bright 
and  free  without  the  slightest  hint  of  any 
rudeness ;  and  to  the  Northern  ears  of  our 
two  friends  the  soft  voices  and  "cushioned 
accent,"  as  Louis  afterwards  phrased  it,  of  the 
Southerners  was  indescribably  charming.  The 
way  in  which  all  of  them,  the  girls  especially, 
slipped  over  their  "  r's,"  and  shaded  nearly  all 
of  their  vowels  with  the  phantom  of  a  "  y," 
added  something  singularly  taking  and  fasci- 
nating to  their  pronunciation. 

Louis  found  himself  after  a  while  convers- 
ing with  two  girls,  twin  sisters,  whose  home 
was  a  few  miles  distant  from  Ocala. 

uWe  are  Northerners,"    one   of   them  said, 
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ubut  have  been  living  here  every  winter  since 
I  can  remember.** 

"But  you  say  4motheh'  and  'fatheh,'  just  as 
all  Southerners  do,"  said  Louis. 

"  Do  we  ?     That  is  what  our  friends  in  Kala- 
mazoo  tell  us;  but  we  can't  notice  it  oursel 
Don't  you  like  the  Southern  way  of  speaking?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  very  much.  It's  soft  and  sweet 
Indeed,  everything  here  has  a  sort  of  myste- 
rious fascination.  By  the  way,  won't  you  point 
out  the  boy  to  me  whom  they  call  the  Ocala 
Boy?  He,  also,  has  fascinated  me." 

"Nearly  all  the  boys  here  to-night  are  Ocala 
boys,"  said  one  of  the  sisters,  glancing  de- 
niiuvly  at  the  other  with  a  sly,  twinkling  smile; 
"our  brother  Tom  is  the  only  exception,  I  be- 
lieve." 

"No;  but  I  mean  the  one  that  the  song  is 
about  —  the  one  that "  — 

The  girls  intL-rrupted  him  with  a  mm  y 
laugh. 

^That's  tin;  secret  of  the  evening,"  they  sai<l : 
and  then  they  laughnl  .1  It's  for  you  to 

find  out." 
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"  Well,"  said  Louis,  a  touch  of  loftiness 
showing  in  his  voice  and  manner,  "  I  never  saw 
such  people.  You  act  as  if  a  fellow  wanted  to 
steal  your  Ocala  Boy.  For  my  part,  I  don't 
want  him." 

"  He'd  be  hard  to  keep  if  you  did  steal  him. 
Just  think  of  it,  he  comes  clear  out  to  our  place 
and  steals  our  grapes  and  "  — 

"  And  then  you  recognize  him  socially ! 
That's  queer." 

"But  we  don't  know  him  —  that  is,  we  can't 
just  point  him  out  —  or  I  mean"  — 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  the  twins  when,  just  at 
this  embarrassing  moment,  the  hostess  came  to 
tell  Louis  that  he  was  to  escort  her  to  the  sup- 
per-room where  refreshments  awaited  the  guests. 

The  evening  went  by  merrily  enough ;  but 
when  it  was  time  to  go  neither  Louis  nor  Rhett 
was  able  to  answer  the  Editor's  parting  ques- 
tion :  — 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Ocala  Boy 
now  that  you  have  met  him  ?  " 

They  must  be  polite ;  so  they  said  with  as 
much  lightness  as  possible  that  all  the  boys 
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were  splendid  fellows,  and  that  the  evening  had 
been  a  delightful  experience. 

"  After  all,  then,  you  find  our  boy  about  an 
uvrrage  one,  don't  you?" 

"  Is  your  son  the  Ocala  Boy  ?  "  Rhett  blurted 
forth  with  unseemly  eagerness. 

"  My  sons  are  all  girls,"  said  the  Editor  dryly. 

"  I  should  have  remembered  that,"  apologized 
Rhett. 

And  they  went  away  still  quite  in  the  dark 
about  the  mysterious  young  person  whose  name 
they  would  have  given  almost  anything  to 
know. 

"I  never  could  have  believed  that  I  could 
have  liked  that  Sid  Rice  so  much,  after  what 
happened,"  remarked  Louis,  when  they  reached 
their  room  at  their  aunt's ;  "  but  he's  just  glori- 
ous." 

"And  to  think  that  I  let  him  run  me  a  little 
about  how  we  tumbled  over  that  rope!"  grum- 
bled Rhett  retrospectively,  unbuttoning  his 
shoes;  "but  I  did;  and  I  had  to  laugh,  and 
just  stand  there  and  like  the  fellow.  It  beata 
everything ! " 
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"I  tell  you  what;  I  believe  he's  the  Ocala 
Boy." 

"No;  but  I  asked  him,  and  he  said  that  no 
song  was  ever  written  about  him.  He  even  de- 
nied that  there  was  such  a  fellow  as  the  Oral  a 
Boy.  4  It's  all  bosh '  he  declared  to  me  ;  and  he 
told  me  that  if  he  were  me  he'd  hush  up  about 
it." 

They  went  to  bed  none  the  wiser  on  this 
score ;  but  with  the  echoing  memories  of  a  mu- 
sical babble  of  sweet  voices  in  their  ears,  and 
with  that  rollicking  song  still  tantalizing  them 
with  its  chorus  of  — 

"That's  the  young  Ocala  Boy, 
That's  the  old  Ocala  Boy,"  etc., 

they  slipped  away  into  delightful  dreams. 

Next  morning  they  were  a  little  late  to  break- 
fast; and  there  was  a  note  on  Louis's  plate  from 
the  railway  station  agent,  informing  him  that 
the  train  would  leave  for  the  North  at  eleven 
twenty  A.M. 

This  was  welcome  news  to  the  boys.  Some- 
how they  had  arisen  that  morning  with  a  sense 
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of  having  exhausted  the  air  of  Ocala.  Ro- 
mance  lias  a  way  of  letting  up  suddenly,  and 
leaving  its  victims  stranded  on  cold  reality. 

A  gray  film  of  watery  clouds  covered  the  sky, 
and  a  misty  rain  was  falling,  blown  aslant  by  a 
disagreeable  wind  from  the  west. 

"I'm  glad  we're  going,"  said  Khett;  "I'm 
terribly  homesick." 

"So  am  I,"  Louis  responded  with  a  wan,  half 
sleepy  smile;  "and  it  will  take  nearly  three 
!  to  make  the  trip,  ugh ! " 

But  the  clouds  and  rain  did  not  last.  In  less 
than  an  hour  the  sun  shone  out  gloriously,  and 
when  the  boys  got  into  the  carriage  to  go  to  the 
station  a  score  of  mocking-birds  were  singing  in 
the  trees  by  the  hou 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE   OCALA  BOY. 

Loms  and  Rhett  came  near  being  late  for 
the  train.  They  had  barely  time  to  get  their 
tickets  stamped,  and  their  baggage  checked 
through  to  New  York,  before  the  engine-bell 
began  to  ring. 

The  car  into  which  they  went  was  almost 
empty,  but  three  or  four  persons  besides  them- 
selves were  in  it. 

They  dropped  into  seats  without  a  word,  and 
looked  rather  moodily  out  of  the  windows.  A 
little  colored  boy  followed  them  in,  panting  and 
sweating ;  he  had  been  running  with  all  his 
might. 

"Missus  Fore-sight  saynt  dis  yer  to  yo',"  he 
gasped,  handing  Rhett  a  small  bundle  roughly 
wrapped  in  newspaper.  "  Zooks,  but  I's  tired !  " 

The  train  began  to  move ;  the  boy  rushed  out. 
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"I  guess  it's  some  cake,"  said  Rhett,  slipping 
the  bundle  into  his  small  bag. 

Tin-  train  trembled  and  moved  slowly,  as  if 
reluctant  to  leave  this  flowery  centre  of  the  far- 
famed  Flower-Land.  For  an  instant  a  dizzy 
sensation  crept  over  the  boys,  and  they  scarcely 
realized  that  this  was  the  moment  of  farewell  to 
Ocala.  Their  eyes  were  staring  out  of  the  car 
at  a  boy  on  a  beautiful  Kentucky  horse,  the 
same  that  they  had  met  in  the  road  when  the 
cavalcade  passed  them  as  they  were  returning 
from  their  lunch  in  the  tree-top.  Never  had 
they  seen  so  handsome  a  youth,  or  one  so  per- 
fectly typical  of  the  South.  Instantly  they 
thought  of  the  pages  that  used  to  wait  upon 
the  knights  (as  they  had  read  in  stories),  and 
follow  them  to  glorious  wars  in  far  strange 
countries.  The  boy  had  reined  up  his  proud, 
slender  animal  so  as  to  face  the  side  of  tin-  car 
on  which  Louis  and  Rhett  sat;  and  his  fine, 
manly,  and  yet  delicately  boyish  face  was  full 
of  eager  watchfulness.  Evidently  he  was  look- 
ing for  some  one  on  the  tniin,  which  was  n,>\\ 
inning  to  gather  speed.  He  drew  out  his 
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handkerchief  ;  was  he  looking  at  the  boys  ? 
Yes ;  he  must  have  been.  He  wayed  the  hand- 
kerchief toward  them  or  some  one  else,  and 
bowed  again  and  again.  They  returned  his 
salute  by  taking  off  their  hats,  and  shaking 
them  at  arm's  length  out  of  the  windows. 

"  Pleasant  journey  !  Happy  return  !  "  they 
heard  him  shout;  "Good-by!  Good-by  !  " 

"Good-by!  Good-by!"  they  shouted  back, 
craning  their  necks  with  their  heads  far  out 
to  get  a  last  look  at  him. 

He  kept  bowing  and  signalling  as  long  as 
they  could  see  him,  his  face  lighted  up  with 
a  fine  play  of  cheerful  emotion,  and  his  strong, 
lithe  form  showing  off  to  best  advantage. 
What  a  picture  was  left  in  the  minds  of  Rhett 
and  Louis,  as  the  train  took  on  a  rush  of  power, 
and  flew  out  of  the  sheeny  town  into  the  thin 
pine  woods !  Never,  so  long  as  they  lived, 
could  they  forget  that  smiling,  open-faced, 
handsome  boy.  There  was  something  com- 
manding, or,  rather,  compelling,  in  his  presence 
and  bearing ;  it  was  the  magnetism  of  health, 
purity,  and  perfect  self-possession.  Evidently 
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he  was  a  boy  who  never  could  think  of  doing 
a  wicked  act ;  and  yet  you  might  have  seen  a 
i  winkle  of  latent  mischief  in  his  eyes,  and 
there  was  something  suggestive  of  boyish  pranks 
in  the  dimple  that  accentuated  his  firmly 
rounded  chin.  He  seemed  to  linger  with  the 
boys  as  they  sped  on  and  on  ;  and,  so  absorbed 
were  they,  they  were  fairly  startled  when  the 
brakeman  announced  Silver  Spring.  There  was 
scarcely  time  to  look  out,  however,  before  the 
train  began  backing  out  again  to  reach  the 
main  track. 

I  low  the  wheels  sang  on  the  rails,  with  the 
1  nibbles  of  the  great  blue  fountain  behind  them, 
and  the  sheeny,  drowsy  Southern  woods  be- 
fore them!  The  noise  was  like  a  thousand 
voices  blending  into  one.  with  a  rhythmical 
under-swell  that  presently  shaped  itself  into  — 

"The  boy,  the  boy, 
Oh,  the  boy  with  the  heart  as  pure  as  gold!" 

Sometimes   it  varied   just  a  little  so    that    the 
:  hurrying  wheels  repeated  over  and  over  — 

•  When  they  moulded  him  the  moulder  broke  the  mould  I" 
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it  changed  witli  changing  rhythm,  as  now  they 
ran  over  sound  ground,  or  now  over  bridge-like 
trestles ;  but  ever  it  clanged  forth  with  unvary- 
ing beat  — 

u  He's  a  rover,  he's  a  glider,  he's  a  ranger  ; 
He's  a  slider,  he's  a  hider,  oh,  he's  old!" 

It  was  Rhett  who  all  unconsciously  began  to 
sing  softly  to  himself;  but  Louis  caught  the 

words  — 

"  That's  the  young  Ocala  boy, 

That's  the  old  Ocala  boy!" 

just  as  the  front  door  of  the  car  opened  briskly, 
and  in  stepped  Hiram,  looking  about  as  if  in 
search  of  some  one. 

Both  of  the  boys  sprang  up  glad  and  smiling. 
They  could  hardly  keep  from  rushing  forward 
and  embracing  him.  He  saw  them  at  once,  and 
came  down  the  way  between  the  seats,  his  face 
beaming  with  almost  boyish  enthusiasm. 

"  What !  are  you  off  for  the  North  ?  "  he  ex- 
claimed, taking  a  hand  of  each,  and  pressing 
them  together  in  front  of  him.  "And  about  to 
slip  away  without  so  much  as  telling  me  good- 
by!" 
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His  voice  seemed  to  fill  the  car  with  a  gener- 
ous musical  boom.  The  few  passengers  smiled, 
and  stared  in  silent  enjoyment  of  the  picture 
presented  by  the  group, — the  old  man  looking 
down  at  the  boys,  the  boys  gazing  up  at  him ; 
while  the  tall  pines  and  the  widespreading  oaks 
and  the  shining  orange  orchards  flitted  past  the 
windows,  and  the  wheels  kept  up  their  song. 

Hiram  dexterously  reversed  a  seat,  so  as  to 
turn  two  together,  and  pulled  the  boys  down 
facing  him. 

4>  This  is  jolly  !  "  he  said.  "  I  am  going  your 
way  for  some  distance,  and  we  can  have  a  little 
good-by  chat,  meantime/' 

••  I  wish  you  were  going  all  the  way,"  said 
Louis  heartily. 

"So  do  I,"  joined  in  Rhett 

M  When   you    study    and  think  over  what  I 

gave  you  the  other  day,  you'll  understand  why 

I  shall  never  again  go  far  away  from  the  region 

!/'  ivmarkfd  Hiram,  a  more  serious  look 

ling   into    his   deep,  kind   eyes.      "It  will 

show  you  how  my  business  ties  me  hen ,  hard 

and  fast" 
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44  But  it's  gone  ;  the  house-girl  lost  it  before 
we  could  get  a  chance  to  read  it,"  said  Ilhett. 

"  Lost !  "  exclaimed  Hiram. 

44  Yes  ;  and  we're  so  sorry." 

The  old  man  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  musing.  He  fumbled  in  his 
pocket  fruitlessly. 

44  Well,"  he  said  presently, 44  perhaps  it  doesn't 
matter  after  all ;  I  nearly  always  have  one  about 
me,  however.  It  may  be  that  you  wouldn't 
find  much  in  it  that  would  be  of  value  ;  but  I 
thought  it  might  please  you.  If  it's  gone,  the 
loss  is  not  worth  remembering;  I'll  send  you' 
another,  if  I  don't  forget.  Have  you  had  a 
good  time  in  Ocala  ?  " 

44  Yes,  delightful,  indeed;  and  we're  very  sorry 
to  go  away,  although  it's  perfectly  glorious  to 
think  of  seeing  home  and  friends  once  more." 

Rhett  spoke  as  if  he  had  been  absent  a  year. 

44 1  am  in  hopes,"  said  Hiram,  44  that  you  will 
induce  your  parents  to  come  down  here  and 
buy  them  a  winter  home." 

44 1  don't  know,"  spoke  up  Louis.  44  After  all, 
there's  a  good  deal  of  disappointment  in  "  — 
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"  Oh,  did  you  go  to  the  Editor's  reception  ?  " 
inquired  Hiram. 

-  Yes." 

"  So  you  met  the  Ocala  Boy." 

"  Yes;  that  is,  I  suppose  so;  he  was  there." 

"  How  did  you  like  him  ?  " 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other  as  if  to  find 
some  way  of  answering  the  question. 

"  Now,  look  here,"  said  Rhett  presently,  with 
a  burst  of  confiding  boldness,  "you  have  not 
been  quite  fair  with  us  on  this  score.  Tell  us, 
now,  who  is  the  Ocala  Boy  ?  " 

Hiram's  face  was  a  study.  He  stroked  his 
silken  white  beard,  and  looked  quizzically  at 
first  one  and  then  the  other  of  his  young  friends. 

••  Haven't  you  caught  on?"  he  presently 
asked  in  a  tone  not  at  all  natural.  "You  look 
fairly  intelligent." 

••  \Vhatdoyou  mean'.'"  demanded  Louis. 

"Oh,  I  see  that  you  haven't  tumbled  to  the 

Louis  and  Khett  looked  pu/./.led.  In  fad, 
they  were  astounded  to  hear  Hiram  speaking 
slang  in  a  tone  of  the  most  commonplace  ease. 
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"  Well,  it  makes  no  difference  ;  we've  had  some 
fun  and  enjoyed  ourselves  together,  haven't 
we?"  Hiram  presently  added.  "I've  given 
you  a  large  amount  of  chin-music,  I  admit,"  he 
laughed  in  a  deep  chest  tone ;  "  but  it's  done 
you  no  harm,  I  hope." 

The  boys  looked  at  their  stalwart  friend,  and 
somehow  he  seemed  different  from  the  Hiram 
who  had  told  them  so  many  engaging  stories. 
It  was  not  that  his  personal  appearance  had 
changed  in  any  of  its  external  features ;  for  he 
was,  as  always,  the  same  blithe,  fresh-faced, 
hearty  old  man,  whose  age  appeared  to  be  but  a 
mask  worn  by  perpetual  youth  ;  the  difference 
lay  somewhere  in  what  we  call  character.  The 
man  seemed  more  real,  more  contemporary,  and 
the  beam  from  his  eyes,  while  just  as  friendly 
and  genial  as  ever,  had  a  certain  practical, 
matter-of-fact,  wide-awake  energy  which  sug- 
gested shrewdness  and  thrift. 

"  We  —  we  have  liked  you  very  much,"  Rhett 
managed  to  say. 

uGlad  of  it,"  Hiram  replied;  "same  to  you, 
both  of  you ;  don't  see  what  I  should  have  done 
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without  you  ;  you're  bang-up  fine  fellows.  I've 
watched  you  pretty  closely,  and  you've  been 
good,  noble  boys;  I  wrote  your  fathers  and 
told  them  so." 

"  Thank  you,"  Louis  ventured,  in  a  voice 
which  Ixjtrayed  embarrassment.  Indeed,  he  felt 
a  lump  in  his  throat,  and  was  almost  ready  to 
cry,  lie  hardly  knew  for  what.  There  seemed 
nothing  more  to  say. 

Rhett  felt  the  same  trouble,  and  moved  un- 
easily in  his  seat.  In  some  strange,  sudden 
way,  the  romance  of  Hiram's  personality  had 
almost  vanished,  his  presence  had  nearly  lost 
its  picturesque  charm  and  poetical  magnetism. 
The  man  was  now  very  much  like  other  men. 
Still  he  was  Hiram,  and  that  meant  a  good 
deal ;  for  a  mystery  hung  over  him,  no  matter 
how  greatly  he  had  changed. 

Louis  looked  out  of  the  car  window,  and  saw 
the  pine-trees  and  the  flat  sandy  ground  fall 
In-hind  tli.'  rushing  train  ;  and  he  seemed  to  be 
so  far,  far  away  from  Ocala,  that  tin-  little  town 
stood  in  his  memory  like  a  dim  place  in  some 
half-forgotten  dream. 
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"  You're  glad  you're  going  home,  I  s'pose," 
Hiram  remarked;  "you'll  be  refreshed  and 
ready  for  study.  What  are  you  boys  going  to 
be  —  what  business  or  vocation  are  you  pre- 
paring for?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Louis. 

"  You'd  better  think  about  it  right  away. 
Your  parents  are  rich,  I  dare  say ;  but,  rich  or 
poor,  a  young  man  who  has  no  useful  occupa- 
tion is  not  worth  the  powder  and  shot  that  it 
would  take  to  kill  him." 

Rhett  laughed. 

"  Maybe  you  think  differently,"  said  Hiram ; 
"but  it's  so.  I  wouldn't  give  a  peck  of  pota- 
toes for  a  boy  who  would  be  willing  to  live 
a  life  of  idleness,  no  matter  how  rich  he 
were." 

"  What  is  your  occupation?  "  Rhett  demanded 
in  a  most  respectful  tone. 

"  Yonder's  a  fine  orange  grove,"  said  Hiram, 
pointing  at  a  distant  orchard  crowning  a  low 
swell  of  land. 

"  Why  do  you  never  answer  a  question  ?  " 
inquired  Louis. 
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Hiram  did  not  appear  to  notice  what  was 
said,  and  his  face  was  growing  thoughtful ; 
there  came  into  his  fine  eyes  the  old  dreamy 

k  ;  but  his  voice  was  full  of  practical  energy 
when  he  said:  — 

••  1  remember  very  well  when  all  this  country 
round  about  could  have  been  bought  for  a  song 
almost;  and  now  how  valuable  !  Men  of  wealth 
and  enterprise  came  down  here  and  made  it 
what  it  is." 

He  laid  one  heavy  hand  kindly  on  Rhett's 
head,  and  with  the  other  he  fingered  his  own 
white  flowing  beard.  For  some  moments  he 
was  silent,  and  when  he  again  spoke  he  seemed 
more  like  the  old  Hiram. 

"If  the  Ocala  Boy  had  but  half  the  en- 
ergy and  daring  enterprise  of  some  Northern 
fellows  I've  seen,"  he  went  on,  "  he'd  come  to 
something  worth  while.  As  it  is,  he's  got  noth- 
ing but  idleness  and  inisdiicf  in  his  1: 

M  \\Vve  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  isn't  any  Ocala  boy,"  said  Louis,  in  a 
tone  slightly  fretful  or  impatient.  "You've 
been  hoaxing  us." 
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"  Maybe  he  didn't  grab  your  hats,  and  rope 
you  in  the  alley,"  Hiram  solemnly  remarked. 
"  Your  incredulity  is  perverse." 

"  Well,  who  is  he,  then  ?  "  Rhett  demanded. 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  story  of  the  boy  and 
the  horse  pistols  ? "  Hiram  inquired,  with  ex- 
asperating yet  perfectly  suave  indifference. 

"  No,  you  didn't ;  and  "— 

"Well,  I'll  tell  it  now ;  I've  got  time."  He 
looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Yes ;  the  train'll  be  due  at  my  station  in  just 
thirty-two  minutes;  then  I'll  have  to  say  good- 
by.  Shall  I  begin?" 

Rhett  was  tempted  to  say  no  ;  but  Louis  felt 
a  little  thrill  of  anticipation.  Somehow  Hiram's 
stories  always  captivated  Louis,  and  Rhett,  too, 
for  that  matter.  The  man  had  such  a  charming 
way  of  telling  them;  it  was  much  better  than 
reading  stories  in  a  book ;  for  there  came 
through  Hiram's  voice  and  out  of  his  massive 
countenance  a  certain  influence  which  made 
everything  he  described  seem  absolutely  present 
and  visible.  Moreover,  the  thought  of  parting 
with  him,  thus  again  suggested,  and  but  thirty- 
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two  minutes  to  spare,  added  a  twinge  of  regret 
to  the  moment's  experience. 

"  Yes ;  do  tell  it."     Louis  urged. 

Whereupon  the  old  man  smiled  in  his  fas- 
cinating way,  stroked  his  long,  silvery  beard, 
and  began  his  last  story. 

"  Early  in  the  present  century  there  was  an 
organized  brotherhood  of  highwaymen,  slave- 
thieves,  and  cut-throats,  which,  under  the  mas- 
terly direction  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Murrell 
—  John  Murrell,  his  name  was  —  had  its  cen- 
tres of  action  and  rendezvous  established  at 
convenient  intervals  from  Louisville  to  New 
Orleans. 

"Murrell  himself  was  not  only  the  master 
spirit,  but  the  chief  malefactor  as  well,  in  all 
the  most  outrageous  doings  of  this  far-reaching 
chain  of  outlaws.  He  was  a  shrewd,  bold,  mag- 
netic man;  fearless,  conscienceless,  and  enter- 
prizing  to  a  degree  beyond  anything  ever  before 
known  in  America. 

"It  was  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  that  he 
became  most  terrible  to  all  law-abiding  people. 
There  were  no  railroads  then,  no  express  com- 
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panies  to  prey  upon,  very  few  bank  vaults  to 
blast  open ;  but  the  common  highways  of  travel, 
the  country  roads,  meandering  through  sparsely 
settled  regions,  were  haunted,  day  and  night, 
by  the  spirit  of  mediaeval  lawlessness  in  the 
form  of  a  solitary  horseman,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  riding  in  search  of  a  traveller  with  heavy 
money-bags. 

"  Doubtless  in  this  condition  of  things  much 
was  charged  to  Murrell  of  which  he  was  guilt- 
less ;  but  the  larger  fact  was,  as  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  historical  data  has  shown  me,  that 
the  great  highwayman  was,  like  most  great 
leaders  from  Napoleon  down,  whether  good  or 
bad,  apparently  ubiquitous.  You  never  felt 
safe  from  him,  no  matter  how  far  away  he  was 
reported  to  be  at  the  time.  And  his  methods 
were  intensely  practical,  comprehensive,  and 
carefully  operated,  down  to  the  minutest  details 
of  planning  and  doing. 

"  It  chanced  that  a  calamity,  sudden  and 
crushing,  fell  upon  a  family  of  three  persons. 
John  Loftus  and  his  wife  died  suddenly  of  a 
malignant  fever,  in  their  cabin  home  in  Missis- 
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sippi,  leaving  their  son  Frederick,  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  all  alone.  The  nearest  neighbor  lived 
eleven  miles  away,  beyond  a  great  swamp,  and 
a  wood  infested  with  dangerous  wild  animals, 
to  say  nothing  of  vagrant  outlaws  and  fugitives 
from  official  detention. 

"Both  Mr.  Loftus  and  his  wife  were  stricken 
at  once  with  the  terrible  malaria,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  hours  of  rigors  and  spasms  died  in  an 
unconscious  state. 

"  Frederick  was  a  sound,  vigorous,  and 
healthy  lad,  but  this  horrible  visitation  for  a 
time  unnerved  him;  he  stood  wringing  his 
hands,  and  crying  in  the  silent,  desolate  little 
house,  feeling  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly  ban- 
ished from  all  possibility  of  hope. 

"This  befell  just  after  nightfall  of  a  mid- 
September  day.  The  air  was  still,  hot,  ami 
slightly  foggy,  with  that  vague  smell  of  un- 
wholesome decay  in  it  which  always  attends  an 
accumulation  of  malaria.  A  big  laughing  owl 
was  guffawing  amid  the  ^toons  of  an  old 

water-oak  not  far  away.  !•>••<  I  Loftus  had  not 
been  bred  to  sentimental  weakm-ss  ;  his  liiV  had 
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been  one  of  hardship,  toil,  and  adventure  ;  and 
the  last  thing  he  was  likely  to  do  was  to  show 
any  cowardly  or  faltering  recoil  from  what 
seemed  to  him  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances. A  few  days  before  his  death  Mr. 
Loftus  had  sold  two  slaves,  all  he  owned,  to 
a  planter,  who  lived  on  Pearl  River,  thirty 
miles  away,  receiving  in  gold  and  silver 
money  therefor,  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars.  With  this  money  he  intended  to  take 
his  wife  and  son  to  try  fortune  in  a  better 
part  of  the  country.  But  death  came;  and 
now  Fred,  so  soon  as  he  could  pull  himself 
together,  naturally  thought  first  of  finding  some 
one  to  help  him  give  his  parents  a  decent 
burial. 

"  There  was  but  one  horse  on  the  premises ; 
for  in  those  days  oxen  were  mostly  used  for 
plantation  work.  He  was  a  wiry  little  bay 
pony,  tough  as  a  knot,  and  exceedingly  quick- 
footed.  Fred  bridled  and  saddled  him,  and  in 
a  sad  mood  prepared  for  a  journey  in  the  dark 
to  a  distant  neighbor's  house. 

"He  had  covered  up  the  dead,  and  barred  the 
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doors  and  windows ;  lie  had  even  mounted  the 
horse  before  he  thought  of  the  money,  which 
was  in  a  buckskin  bag,  hidden  among  some 
articles  of  clothing  on  a  corner  shelf.  With 
the  prudence  so  characteristic  of  frontier  folk, 
he  at  once  returned  and  got  the  bag.  Natur- 
ally this  treasure  gave  him  a  feeling  of  danger 
and  responsibility.  He  hastily  looked  about  for 
his  father's  pair  of  horse-pistols,  and  finding 
them,  hung  them  on  his  saddle-bow,  mounted, 
and  rode  away  through  the  night. 

"  When  he  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing in  which  the  cabin  stood  he  heard  a  horse 
snort,  and  turning  in  his  saddle  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see,  dimly  outlined,  two  horsemen  at 
the  gate;  they  seemed  to  be  ready  t«>  dismount 
and  enter  the  house.  His  first  thought  was  to 
;rn  immediately  and  beg  their  help,  but 
something  checked  him.  They  were  acting 
:id  a  chill  went  through  his  blood. 
Intuition  told  him  that  they  were  robbers,  and 
that  they  had  come  to  take  his  father's  money. 

••  <  >.ie  of  them  went  and  knocked  on  the 
door;  the  other  stood  by.  Again  and  a 
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the  knocking  was  repeated ;  then  the  door  was 
kicked  in.  All  this  passed  in  a  few  seconds. 
Fred  was  so  scared  at  first  that  he  felt  weak 
and  dazed.  The  men  entered  the  house  ;  and 
soon  a  light  flashed,  and  he  could  see  that  they 
were  rummaging. 

"  At  this  point  Fred's  horse  neighed  shrilly ; 
the  men  rushed  forth. 

"  In  fact,  they  had  discovered  the  dead  man 
and  woman.  A  hasty  glance  made  them  think 
these  had  been  already  murdered  and  robbed; 
and  when  they  heard  Fred's  horse,  they  took 
it  for  granted  that  Fred  was  the  freebooter  who 
had  been  too  fast  for  them  ;  so  it  was  Fred  that 
they  now  directed  their  attention  to. 

"Into  their  saddles  they  leaped,  pistols  in 
hand.  The  pony,  in  spite  of  all  that  Fred 
could  do,  neighed  again.  The  robbers  saw 
him,  and  dashed  toward  him  at  a  gallop,  shout- 
ing, 4  Halt ! ' 

"  If  the  poor  boy  was  scared  at  first,  now  he 
was  horrified ;  but  he  never  once  thought  of 
tamely  surrendering  to  the  cut-throats.  The 
frontier  boy  in  those  days,  and  especially  the 
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Southern  boy,  was  a  born  fighter;  every  in- 
stinct had  been  trained  to  meet  danger  bravely, 
to  use  every  cunning,  to  save  himself  by  every 
means;  never  to  give  up,  while  a  breath  could 
be  drawn  or  a  hand  lifted. 

"But  despite  his  training,  his  instinct  for 
fight,  and  the  desperate  need  for  cool  courage, 
'I  was  so  scared  that,  for  a  moment  or  two, 
he  could  neither  think  nor  act.  His  pony 
stood  still,  looking  at  the  approaching  horses, 
doubtless  glad  to  have  equine  company. 

Ul  Hold  up  your  hands!'  shouted  one  of  the 
men,  4  or  I'll  blow  you  out  of  the  saddle  !  * 

"The  two  were  riding  close,  side  by  side, 
their  stirrups  touching,  their  iron  spurs 
jingling.  They  were  within  fifty  feet  of 

"  The    pony,  as   I    In  ^t,  and   it 

could    probably    have    outfooted    the    heavier 

-es  of   the    outlaws.      If    Fred    could    have 

gathered    ]i.  in    time    to    turn    about    and 

put  spur   and    dash  tie    ini^lit    li.ive    run 

off   from  them  ;   but  of  fri^h  d  to 

n  him  in  his  saddle,  powerless  to  move. 
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" 4  Hold  up  your  hands  ! '  repeated  the  man 
who  had  already  given  the  command. 

"  It  was  move  or  die.  Fred  suddenly  realized 
the  mortal  exigency.  Quick  as  lightning  he 
snatched  up  one  of  the  huge  horse-pistols, 
cocking  it  as  he  drew  it,  levelled  it,  and  fired. 
The  report  was  almost  like  that  of  a  cannon, 
and  the  blaze  of  the  immense  charge  appeared 
to  reach  nearly  to  the  men.  The  pony  wheeled 
short  about  and  almost  unhorsed  Fred,  who  let 
the  pistol  fall  to  the  ground. 

"And  now  he  bethought  him  of  flight,  kicked 
his  pony's  flanks,  and  away  he  went.  He  never 
looked  back.  He  felt  that  his  pursuers  would 
scarcely  halt  for  his  hurried  and  random  shot. 
It  was  a  terrible  ride  ;  but  he  escaped,  and  found 
his  way  to  a  Mr.  Wylie's  house,  where  he  told 
his  story.  He  was  hatless,  and  his  clothes  were 
nearly  torn  off  by  his  riding  through  pathless 
woods  where  the  underbrush  was  thick.  Mr. 
Wylie  and  his  four  stalwart  sons  armed  them- 
selves, and  promptly  returned  with  him  to  the 
lonely  cabin. 

"  Now  comes  the  singular  part  of  this  true 
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story.  When  the  party  reached  the  spot  where 
out  laws  hu<l  approached  poor  Fred,  they 
found  them  both  stretched  out  upon  the  ground 
dead  and  stiff.  The  horse-pistol  had  been  boun- 
tifully charged  with  buckshot,  and  being  one  of 
the  ancient  bell-mouth  pattern  had  scattered  its 
contents  with  deadly  effect.  The  robbers  rid- 
ing close  together  had  each  received  several 
shot  in  the  breast  and  head,  and  they  probably 
died  almost  instantly.  They  were  afterwards 
proven  to  be  members  of  the  Murrell  gang. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loftus  were  buried  behind  the 
cabin ;  and  Fred  went  to  live  with  an  uncle  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  afterwards  became  a 
merchant  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  died,  an  old 
man,  in  1869." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

GOOD-BY,    HIRAM  ! 

"  MY,  though  !  but  he  was  a  plucky  fellow, 
wasn't  he  ?  "  said  Louis. 

"I  don't  know  as  it  was  pluck  so  much  as 
nervousness,"  said  Rhett.  "  You  see  "  —  but 
just  at  this  point  in  Rhett's  proposed  argument 
the  engine's  whistle  blew.  Hiram  took  a  hand 
of  each  of  the  boys  in  his  own,  and  a  slight 
flush  rose  in  his  face. 

Rhett  and  Louis  looked  at  each  other  and 
turned  pale  ;  they  knew  that  the  moment  of  part- 
ing with  Hiram  was  at  hand.  It  was  hard  work 
keeping  back  the  tears  that  sprang  into  their 
eyes.  They  both  suddenly  recollected  all  of  Hi- 
ram's kind  words,  all  his  entertaining  stories, 
and  all  the  mysterious  and  romantic  circum- 
stances surrounding  their  delightful  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  What  would  their  sojourn  in 
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Ocala  have  been  without  him?  And  now  he 
was  going  out  of  their  lives  as  suddenly  and 
strangely  as  he  had  entered  them.  They  did 
not  even  know  his  name,  his  business,  or  his 
place  of  residence.  He  was  Hiram  at  first ;  he 
was  now,  at  last,  nothing  hut  Hiram ;  and  yet 
no  man  had  ever  before  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  their  minds. 

Loud  and  clear  the  bell  of  the  locomotive 
began  to  ring.  Some  cosey  white  houses  near 
the  track  shone  out  through  clumps  of  pear  and 
orange  trees.  The  train  was  running  into  a 
little  town. 

Rhett  drew  a  deep  breath,  to  press  his  heart 
down  out  of  his  throat,  so  to  say,  and  Louis 
quickly  wiped  one  eye,  which  somehow  was 
dim. 

For  a  while  no  one  spoke. 

The  train  was  slacking  up  for  the  station,  and 
there  was  a  little  stir  among  the  few  passengers. 

"\Vell,  I  leave  y«u  h,-n- ;  be  good  to  your- 
selves, my  boys,"  said  Hiram,  li.Mn^  ami  taking 
his  bag  down  from  a  hook.  "Hope  I'll  see 
you  down  here  again  m  \L  winu T.  Good-by, 
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good-by."  He  shook  their  hands  and  patted 
their  heads. 

Rhett  followed  him  to  the  car  door,  and  at 
the  last  moment  caught  him  by  the  arm  and 
exclaimed :  — 

"  Please  tell  me  who  the  Ocala  Boy  is !  " 

"  It's  a  generic  name,"  was  the  answer,  flung 
back  in  a  rather  disappointing  tone. 

"  How're  ye,  Hiram !  How's  real  estate  these 
days?"  bawled  a  red-faced  man  who  grabbed 
Hiram's  hand. 

The  boys  saw  the  two  walk  away  together 
along  the  platform  of  the  station. 

Rhett  was  thoughtful  for  some  time  while 
the  train  rushed  on  over  the  level  pine  lands, 
whisking  past  the  green  truck  farms  and  vine- 
covered  cottages. 

"A  generic  name,"  the  words  rang  in  the 
younger  boy's  mind. 

"  What  is  a  generic  name,  Louis  ?  "  he  pres- 
ently asked. 

"  The  name  of  a  genus,  I  suppose,"  said 
Louis.  "Why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Because,    a    while   ago,   when    I   followed 
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Hiram  to  the  door  yonder,  he  said  that  the 
Ocala  Boy  was  a  generic  name." 

Louis  started. 

"Did  he  say  that?" 

"  Yes,  he  did." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  between 
them,  in  which  time  Louis  sent  his  memory 
back  over  all  the  incidents  of  their  stay  in 
Ocala.  It  is  strange  how  agile  one's  mind  can 
be  at  such  a  point  of  enlightenment.  Rhett 
caught  the  suggestion  almost  as  clearly  as 
Louis  did,  but  the  latter  spoke  first :  — 

"Well!  we  are  bright  ones,  I  must  say," 
he  exclaimed,  "  not  to  see  through  it  all ! '' 

"It's  ridiculous  !  "  said  Rhett. 

Tlu-y  laughed  until  they  \\viv  ashamed  of 
themselves. 

Of  course  their  hilarity  was  followed  by  a 
corresponding  depression  of  spirits;  but  every 
once  in  a  while  one  or  the  other,  or  both  at 
once,  would  resume  the  laugh. 

It  was  Rhett  who  chanced  at  length  to  re- 
in, mber  the  package  that  the  colored  boy  had 
brought  to  them  in  the  train  at  O« 
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"  I  wonder  if  that  was  cake?"  he  muttered,  as 
he  unlocked  his  bag  and  pulled  forth  the  bundle. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Louis ;  "  you  know  what 
Mr.  Ho  wells  has  written  :  — 

"Anything  sweet  in  the  mouth  can  sweeten 
The  whole  bitter  world  for  a  boy  !" 

"  Tear  it  open,  quick !  " 

But  it  was  not  cake. 

"  Hullo !  it's  that  package  that  Hiram  gave  us 
and  the  house-maid  lost !  "  said  Rhett.  "  Won- 
der where  upon  earth  they  found  it?" 

"What  is  it?" 

They  put  their  heads  together,  and  looked. 
It  was  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  climate,  soil, 
and  agricultural  advantages  of  the  Ocala  re- 
gion. On  the  fly-leaf  was  the  following,  printed 
in  large,  showy  letters :  — 

"  FOB  FURTIIEK  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

HIRAM  SELLERS, 

Real  Estate  Agent, 

OCALA,    FLA." 

Rhett  flung  it  down  with  a  show  of  anger. 
"A  real  estate  agent!"     He  could  think  of 
nothing  to  add. 
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"  But,"  said  Louis,  "  I  liked  him ;  and  he's  no 
common  man  either." 

And  that's  why  lie  wants  us  to  come  here  to 
live  ;  so  as  to  sell  us  land,"  pursued  indignant 
Rhett.  "But,  then,"  he  added  thoughtfully, 
"he  was  always  kind,  though." 

"And  — and,  Rhett,  he  loved  us!  " 

A  sense  of  loss  filled  the  hearts  of  the  boys ; 
but  along  with  the  sentiment  of  romantic  affec- 
tion for  Hiram,  there  grew  up  suddenly  a 
realization  of  the  ludicrous  element  in  their 
impression  of  him.  The  farther  the  train  bore 
tin-in  away  from  Ocala,  the  more  absurd,  in- 
deed, appeared  the  attitude  that  they  had  held 
toward  everything  and  everybody  in  that  beau- 
tiful little  city. 

k»Ti.  of  our    trying  to    particularize  a 

generalization  I  "  exclaim.  <1  Louis.     His  phi. 
ology  seemed  to  him  illy  happy. 

"The  Ocala  Boy,"  said  Khett  neditettTely, 
44  is,  I  suppose,  a  name  used  by  the  Ocala  peo- 
ple to  designate   tin-   whole  lot  ;  JUM    the  same 
as  we  say  the  bootblack  or  the  CM\\IM.V.  \\lu-ii 
^king  of  the  gen 
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"  Yes  ;   that's  plain  now." 

"  And  Hiram  is  " — 

"  Just  a  hustling  real  estate  agent!  " 

"  It  don't  seem  possible.  Maybe  after  all 
that  is  another  one  of  his  queer  turns." 

"  Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  he  seemed  to  be 
a  genuine  friend  with  all  his  queer  coming  and 
going.  I  shall  never  forget  him." 

"  Nor  shall  I." 

They  sat  for  a  long  while  in  silence,  thinking 
over  all  that  passed.  Finally  Rhett  burst  out 
laughing,  and  said,  — 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Sid  Rice  !  " 

The  train  seemed  to  run  faster  than  ever; 
the  wheels  fairly  shrieked  along  the  clanging 
rails  ;  great  clouds  of  smoke  and  steam  streamed 
behind ;  and  the  strawberry  fields  and  vegetable 
gardens  flashed  past  the  windows  in  an  almost 
continuous  line  for  miles. 

The  boys  took  supper  at  Jacksonville,  and  at 
nine  o'clock  went  to  their  sleeping-car,  where 
they  found  their  berths  all  right.  When  they 
awoke  next  morning,  they  were  flying  through 
Georgia.  The  broad  cotton  fields,  recently 
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planted,  looked  brown  and  rich  in  the  sunlight ; 
here  and  there  an  area  of  corn  was  waving 
its  young  green  leaves  in  long  parallel  rows. 
The  negro  laborers  leaned  on  the  handles  of 
their  ploughs,  and  gazed  lazily  at  the  rushing 
train. 

A  few  hours  later,  they  had  crossed  the 
Savannah  River,  and  were  in  South  Carolina ; 
the  miles  spun  out  behind  them  as  if  uncoiling 
themselves  from  the  rims  of  the  great  driving 
wheels  that  leaped  before  the  flashing  pistons. 
North  Carolina,  Virginia  — it  seemed  like  climb- 
ing homeward ;  the  dreaminess  slipped  out  of 
the  air  ;  the  foliage  began  to  shrink,  as  it  were ; 
and  when  they  reached  Pennsylvania,  the 
maples  were  just  tinged  with  green  here  and 
there.  They  had  outstripped  tl  migrat- 

ing northward,  and  had  left  all  but  the  earliest 
flowers  behind.  What  had  become  of  the  p«  i- 
fumesand  the  spicy  fragrance,  the  sharp  breath 
of  turpentine,  and  the  elusive  odor  of  gum  and 
balm-buds  ? 

44  It  must  be  a  month  since  we  left  Ocala  I " 
said  lihrti.  in  pleasant  exaggeration  of  the  ft 
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sation  that  all  this  change  brought  to  his  mind. 
"  I  can  hardly  recollect  being  there." 

"  It  does  seem  a  long  while  ago  that  we  bade 
good-by  to  Hiram." 

"And  the  Ocala  Boy." 

"  It  don't  seem  at  all  real,  does  it  ?  " 

"  No ;  more  like  a  dim  dream." 

"But  what  a  dream!" 

They  sat  for  a  long  while  silent  and  musing, 
a  far-away  look  in  their  eyes. 

Presently  Louis,  facing  Rhett  with  a  sudden 
show  of  energy,  said,  — 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think,  after  all ;  it  was 
better  for  us  to  come  away  just  as  we  did." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  might  have  been  disappointed ; 
our  romance  came  very  near  ending  in  some- 
thing commonplace  and  uninteresting,  and  we 
might  have  had  to  give  up  all  of  these  fascinat- 
ing memories  of  "  — 

"  Oh,  perhaps ;  but  all  the  same  I  shall  never 
be  satisfied." 

"  Nor  I  either,  for  that  matter  ;  but  don't  you 
think  that  we  will  always  have  a  greater  long- 
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ing  to  return  to  Ocala  than  we  should  have  had 
had  we  fully  satisfied  our  curiosity?  You  re- 
member what  father  said  to  me  when  we  were 
leaving  home  ?  " 

"No;  what  was  it?" 

M  That  all  the  romance  of  the  fair  South  was 
mere  imagination  that  would  wear  off  as  soon 
as  we'd  been  there  awhile." 

••  \Vell,  it  never  wore  off  with  me." 

"Nor  with  me.  Still,  it  might  have  done  it, 
who  knows  ?  We  were  there  only  a  few  days." 

The  air  grew  sharp  and  chilly  as  they  neared 
New  York ;  when  they  reached  the  great  city, 
a  drizzle  of  April  rain  was  falling,  and  the 
streets  looked  shadowy  and  uncomfortable. 
The  mighty  rush  and  roar  of  business,  however, 
was  going  on  as  ever,  and  there  was  not  a  hint 
of  anything  dreamy  or  romantic  in  any  sight  or 
sound.  Their  fathers  met  them  at  tin-  station 
with  a  sensible,  realistic  welcome;  and  soon  they 
were  at  home  in  the  arms  of  mothers  ami  nil 
where,  for  the  present,  we  must  leave  them. 
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